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Preface 



.The papers intldded in this book repriV'nl on adivily of the Profossionar Standards Cohimiller of llu'- 
Count il for Exceplional Ghildren: Division for the Visually Handicapped (6ED-DVH). This (»^mill(>(V charged 
with responsibility to encourage high quality. c*ducatiunal programs for .visually handicapped t hildren and 
youth, has undertaken three major projects in the (ust 5 years directed toward carrying owf. this ( hargi-. 
Regular progress reports' alx)Ut it> .activities have ap|n\)rod in the O^H QuiUlvrly and hav<» ^xvn re|K)rted 
during the CEC-annual conventions. . . ' ; ^ . . . ' , > ■ 

Two previous projects included revisions and additions to coRi()etencies for tea( hers (l(»velopc»d initially 
by Ox. Su$an Spungin of the^American Foundation foi (he Blind. These competencies were publish'ed by the 
American F>»ndation^for th'e Blind in Compeiem y U.ise(/*Curncu/u/7) k)r Ji\ac:hers^Qf iho Visuallyt'H^indi- 
capped: A Naiiopal Study and in C;u/de//ne.s for Puhln School Progrdms. A companion gOlde for program' 
evaluation/ 5e/^S(udy and Evaluation Guide for Public School Progratpsjgi ihv Visually Handicapped/ by 
Geraldine T. Scholl, was published by CEC\ ' ' • v > 

In response to these projects and to certatn develof5men(s in the field, it was determined tfiat statements 
about essential elements in quality educational programming for vinually handicapped learners needed to Ik» 
developi^d. The following series of positron papers r(»presents the product^ot thCs effort. 

-These position papers do mot represent permanent statements of position;" rather they reflect state-of-the; 
art' positrbn statements that will contin/ue to qhan^e over time as the educational sL fhe (jvolves. To be of 
value in improving educational programs, these statements must Ih» 'disseminated al^d usW by professionals 
in both general arid special etfucalion. The publicalion (W this docunient prtivides the mcnhanism to accom- 
plish this objective. • ■ • u 

J^U'iiddinv /. .S(/io7/ 
► AnnArlu}r,Mi<hi^itn' 

August t^)H4 



BACKGROUND 
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^ The first section of Part I presents a summary of the purpose of position papers a$ consensus statements 
on Important issue* The project and procedures used for preparation, review, and afjjfiroVdI-Qf the position 
papers by the CEC Division for tbe Visually Hartdicapped jCEC DVH) are document^ in the secondhand 
third sections. Material for these three sections was adapted from a presentation made.at the CEC 1984 
convention (Scholl, Huebner, McGivem, & Young, 1984). Included in the fourth seclioh are us^s that can 
/ be/nade of these position papers and a summary of presentations made by three panel reaetprs— Kathleen 
( Mary Huebner pf the American Foundation for the Blind; Kathleen McCivern, Executive Secretary of the 
AAWB/AEVH Alliance, now the Association for Education and Rehabilitation of the* Blind and Yi^ijally 
Impaired; and Lynn Y^jung, Education Consultant, Delaware Division for the Visually Impaired. , 
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Introduction 

• * • 

The preparation of position papers is ione method of arriving at consensus Concerning specific issues. A 
positioo'^p^iper defines an issue, presents background information jor rationale, and takes a stand on the issue/ 
The preparation of a position paper helps to clarifysignificant aspects of an issue; the revision that follows 
discussion and review by one or more experts or groups brings the issue tnlo sharper focus; and the consensus 
reached on a specific position or conclusion gives direction for action. The publication and dissemination 
of position papers' leads the profession to a better understanding of the background or context of issues and 
clarifies the rationale for arriving at a particular statement of position. 

Developing a consolidated position on an issue provides informed, professional input that can have an 
imp^ict on policy formation and implementation. It assists those Involved In the process to arrive at consensus 
on an issue. It is not the intent of a position paper to IfKlude data and f^cl§. Instead its purpose \s to Identify 
an issue, build a rationale for a specific position, and state the parameters of that position. 

. ThesepapersrepresentthecollectivethirflcingoftheCEC DVH members on issuejcon<;erninR the edufcation 
of visually handicapped childr^ and youth. This organization recognizes the importance of taking a con- 
solidated position on various issues for the purpose of providing' informed, professional input iri both local 
and national arenas that may have an impact on the quality and extent of educational services provided to* 
visually handicapped learners. The position papers, therefore, should assist in bringing specif i^1sf*ues to the 
attention of decision makers, ther&by influencing them to make professional judgments and Commitments to 
better educati(Vp for visually handicapped learners. 



Description the Project 

During^he 197(M, the Division for iihe Visually Handicappec;) (DVH) devoted sessions during Division Day 
at the annual ffonvention of The Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) to tw© major projects: the review 
and updating^f competencies for teachers of the visiually handicapped and the preparatio»;v and approvrft of 



^ nuidelines for public school programs for visually handicappled pupils. Both project' involved input from the 
' field and were widely discussed and disseminated, particularly among the leadership personnel in the field, . 
During the late 1970s there was a growing concern among educators of the visually handicapped about 
the impact of Public Law 94-J42, Jhe Education for.All Handicapped Children Act pf 19<^5, on the quality 
j^f local programs for visually handicapped pupils. It appeared that many were being mainslreamed without 
the sup|M)rt services typically provided in integrated programs. During the DVH business meeting at the 1979 
CEC convention in Dallas, members were challenged to take a stand on issues related to quality programs 
by identifying specific problem areas, and arriving at a consensus about what shpuld be done. This challenge 
required tiTat the group reach cfonsensus about what components should be included in a high-cfuality service 
delivery system for educational programs for visually handicapped pupils and what procedures should be 
used to communicate that position tc^ general and special education administrators. The preparation of a 
series of'position papers on various aspects of educational programs was selected as the most appropriate 
procedure to accomplish this task. 

The undertaking was assigned to the CEC DVH Professional Standards Committee, which has as its plirppse 
"to encourage quality programming for visually handicapped pupils through^developing, reviewing, and 
modifying standards in all areas related to educational program^" (DVN Officers Handbook), The task began 
in 1979. The following section describes the procedures adopte^ by the CEC DVH membership f^r the 
preparation and approval of the papers. * 



Procedures lor PreJ^^ation iind Approval 



In order to proceed in an orderly fashion and to insure Tnaximum input from the field, the CEC DVH 
Professional Standards Committee, with support ^nd approval of the Executive Committee, adopted the 
following procedures: # / 

1 . Individual members, or teams of members, either volunteered or wereVequested to prepai-e a draft pf 
a paper on a specific topic; 

Those drafts were reviewed by members of the bVH Professional Standards Committee, accepted 
|?jecred, and»revised if necessary; 1 ^ 

The revised drafts were published in the DVH NeyMleiler with a request 4hat members submit reactions, 
comments, or suggestions for improvement to \m author(s); . 

The authors revised drM^s in a^ordance with ihe« suggestions and presented the papers during d 
workshop session at the following CEC convention; j . \ \ 

oiildfchoose to 



2. 



1. 



/ 



5. 



6. 



7. 



Members discussed and suggested revisions dur^ 
revise accordihglf or withdraw; 

During the foJ lowing DVH bui 
position statement as the stand of 

Where revisions were extehsiv^but acceptable 
through a mail ballot. Where revisions were ex 



ng th^ workshop session, A^thor(s) 



ss meeting fiiembers could approve the changes^and accept the 
H as an orgahizationo^ request further revisions and modifications; 

in principle, final feoard approval could be obtained 
^nsive and not acceptable In the presented form, the 



paper would be revised, published again in t p DW /Vews/eHer, and discussed at the following 
convention; 

8. The DVH Publications Committee edited the pajpers prior to publication in final form. 

Because of the great variation in issues, authors wei e urged to focus only on points specific to their topic. 
In general thlM)apers included the following sections: 

. • History, philosophy, background > 
^urpost^ of the paper ■ 
Statement of position 
itionale for the position 
Nummary 

Although the prpcedure appeared sound, problpms arose in dealing with aulhor(s), obtaining input from 
the field, and arriving at consensus. Some authors had difficulty a void ingnhe expression pf personal opinions 
or biased points of view in the preparation of the initial drafts; some were in disagreement with the reactions 
from the field; and a few withdrew from the process. 
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The requested input from the field following publication of the position papers priof to th^CEC conventiorv 
was disappointing. Relatively few* members responded, and it was difficult to determine whett^er or not the 
point of «iew of the respondents wasr^ representajive of the field/ Discussion during the workshop sesiiom 
was in general lively^ particularly if the statement.vvas devoted to a somewhat controversial area. As is usually 
true* there was an active core of members particularly interested in the position^ papqr project who could be 
relied upon to respond and react. Thus i^t was impossible to deterrtiine whether the opinions expressed were* 
representative of those in the field in general. In fact, there i$ no way to determine whether the membership 
in CEC DVH is truly representative of professional educators working with visually hat1dicapdA?d pupils. 

In spite of these weaknesses, fhe field was given ample opportunity to react. Notice/ regarding the 
availability o^ the position papers was publicized through the newsletters of the major org,irf^2ations devoted 
to education of visually handicapped students, and reports appeared regularly in issues ofHhtfT)W Quarter/^ 
(formerly the DVH Newsletter), Thus, the process and procedures did provide Opportunity for input. 

Most of the p^ipers in this collection represent the results of tNs pfocess. The two papers in P^^rt H are 
selected portions of state-of-the-art papers preoered for the CEC Executive Committee and Board of Governors 
at the request of the President; they have been published but not approved by the CEC DVH memUfers.hip^ 
Three papers were prepared by related professional groups: Stale Education Consultants for the Visual 
Handicapped, the Association of Instructional Kesource Centers for the Visually Handicapped, and iheCoun^l 
of Executives of American Residential Schools for the Visually Handicapped. In these instances, CEC d/h 
has endorsed the papers. • • / 

The major task now is to disseminate and apply the contents of the position papers to improve educat 
programs for visually handicapped learners in our schools. Because visual handicaps are- a lowMncitfence 
area, the needs of these children are' frequently overlooked. These posiiioji papers shoufd be usefl as a 
companion document, to Competency Based COtrkulum lor Teachers] the Cu/c/e/mes for PubliciSchool 
PrograrDS, and the Self Study and Evaluati'dp Guide for Public School Progr^tms, Together, these did? uments 
provide guidance to administrators seeking U) raise the staridards for educational programs for visually hand- 
icapped pupils. Details regarding the use (jf the posrtioi? "papers are di!tf:usseH in the: following se^ftion. 



Uses of the Positiorf Papers 



The CEC DVH position papers represent the philosophy and commitment of the DVH nibmbership to 
improving educational programs and thereby insurmg justice and learning for all visually handicapped pupils. 
The preparation and dissemination of position papers are of little value unless the papers are usep by personnel 
in the field to improve educational programs. This publication brings together statements concerning the 
major issues in educating blind and visually handicapped Students.* The papefs can be ised to provide 
background information to a variety of audiences inclyding teachers, parents, college and university perfennel, 
administrators, and other leadership personnel. 

, Teachers can use the position papers to support their advocacy efforts toward assuring appropriate place- 
ments, programs, and services for their students. Since many teachers work in isoljition+often being the» 
'only professional in the geographical area familiar with the educational needs of visually hanmcapped pupils — 
it is useful to them, particularly in their work witK general educators, to have the support of pjpsition statements 
that have been accepted by the field. 

Teachers in rural areas caTi use the position papers to familiarise supervisors, who are ilot jjsually trained 
in the area of educational programming for pupils wiWvvisual impairments, with the ranie of services that 
must be provided *to meet the educational needs of the students they serve. Teachers ^Hpqld also find the 
statdments^useful to support their recommendations at due process h^rings and advisory cwnmittee meetings. 

Parents can use the position papers for a variety of advocacy activities such as the folbwing: 

• Support for coalitions in advocacy and networkirig efforts. 

> Assistance to parent grouf)^ and individual parent^ in their efforts to insure their children's educational 
rights. ' 

Parents and teachers together can use the statements^ to support their efforts to provude a continuum of 
services for all visually handicapped pu0ils as mandated by Public Law 94-142, the Education for AHhj^nd- 
icapped Children Act of 1975. ' 

Administrators can use them in their professional activities , 

• io devefop tools fot needs assessment based on the best "practice principles stated in the i)apers; 

• to develop state guidelines for the organization, administration, and evaluation of I nal programs; 



• to develop program service standards; 

N • to define the roles* and respbnsibilitles of various personnel involved in the education of visually hand- 
icapped pupils;' ' - > . ' , • ' 
to support advocacy efforts presented to legislators. / * 

College and university personnel in special education should find the papers useful in both preservice and 
inservice education 

• tb familiarize future teach*ers of the visually handicapped with prevailing philosophies of the field; 
to advocate*the need foi<qualified and certified teachers«<aihe field of vision; 



♦ to prepare literature reviews and grant applications; 



for guidance in the development of sj^ndards foi- the preparation of profession a r personnel and for 
pcogram evaKj£|tion. , • " ' / 

• . All leadership personnel in the area oj education' of the visually handicapped should find them v/luable 

• to demonstrate the field's united convictions regarding the need'for specific services such as l^w vision 
aids and orientation and mobility- inSiruction as necessary an(J integral/ parts of the individualized 
education program; * i . / 

• for justification ahd background for developing legislation/ including awareness training fbrj^islators; 

• to prepare background nf)ateriarfor grant writing and federal proposals; 

• for planning and conducting 'preservice and inservice training (gr other ed-ucators, both regular and ^ 
'special, and for parents; ' . ' 

■ • to use as^pport and to pi-ovide perspective in presentations- to local and state boards of education and 
other polky-making groups; " . 

• 'to use as awareness training for the medical jirofession/especially optometrists and ophthalmologists; . 

• to prepare background information for justification for state iunding and preparation of the rationale for 
' . budget items. 

Professional organizations such as the AssociaHon for Education and' Rehabilitation of the Blind and Visually 
Impaired'and CIC DVH through their local and state chapters or affiliates should disseminate and discuss 
the position papers at the state and local levels an^J use them in their advocacy efforts. These organizations 
should p^an and conduct follow-up workshops and sefhinars on selected topics directed toward taki/ig action 
to improve educational programs for, visually handicapped pupils. 

The position papers can be powerful tools to help professionals and parents succeed in their efforts to 
improve educational programs. To accomplish this, however, parent!? and professionals- nged not only^be 
aware of the existence of^he position papers but also to be sufficiently /amiliar with ^heir content solliey 
can easily use them to len^d credence to their efforts.. Ih addition, the papers should be freely'and appropriately 
disseminated both within and outside the field of education for the visually handicapped. All those directly 
or indirectly involved wilh providing appropriate quality services to visually handicapped pupils should have 
and use the position statements, they carry the weight of CEC DVH, and this can be a powerful force. As 
invaluable as the position papers can be, they are worthless if they are circulat^d-^nd discussed only among 
those directly associated with education for visually handicapped learners. They must be disseminated to the 
entire field of special and general education. . ^ / ' 

In summary, the position statements must be put to some practrciil use in supportinj^the improvement ot 
programs for blind and visuatjy handicapped students. ^/ v \ _ ^ 
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Overview of the Book * . 

\ - ■ ■ . . ^ ■ ■ ■ .' ■ ^ 

Seventeen position papijrs arranged In six parts constitute the remainder of the book. Part II in( ludes tvyo 

state-of-the-art papers that v^ere prepared by two represuntatives of CEC PVH at the request of Lynda! Bullock, 
CEC president from 1982 tovl984. These papers are included because thfey4}rovide a general persjmtive on 
the field. ♦ '. • ' . 

. . Twelve position papers were prepared and approved by the procedures described in the preceding sections, 
and three were prepared sn^ Approved by other professional groups and eni^rsed by CEC DVH. The papers 
are arranged in five sectjons: Administrative Considerations, The Teacher, Curricular Considerations, Special 
Populations, and Role cl Parents, Each paper isVeceded by an abstract that summarizes the content. Where 
appropria^ie, reference/are.included in the introduction to eajf h Part. 



Part il 



FOUNDATION POSITION PAPERS 



In (October 1983, the-pre^ident of The CounciL^or Exceptional Children, Lyndal M .Bullock, rtHiueMed 
♦hat two meml^ers from each Ctf Division prepa* a position st*itennent on the CEC pronrj^m priorities from 
that Divisiorv's perspective. The intpnt of the statements was to provide guidance and a stimulus for discussion, 
debate, igJ||commendations for long-range planning by CEC's Executive Committee and hji'adquartcrs-stafr 

The w||^of th^« Division for the Visually Handicapped selected Kathleen Mary Huebner, Education 
Consultant/American Foundation for the Blind, and'Ceraldinc T. Scholl, Professor of Education, Th<? Uni- 
versity of Michigan,' to prepare the position papiers on behalf of the Division. The time schedule did r\ot allow 
for input^'from Division members, but in the interim the papers, which were prepared independ*r>lly by the 
two authors, have been publishedjn the DVH Quarfe/Zy (Huebner, 19iB4; Scholl, .1984). Portions of^hese 
papers have been included here because they provide a valuable context for understanding the more specific 
r statements oif position. * . ' • 
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Services for the Blind and Vi$udlly\ Impaired ' 



KatHl^eo Mary Hu^bner 
Amencan FoundatiorTfoi^lhe Blind 



Historical Perspective , . , " " ' 

By 191^1, the education of blind children was well established, liut services for low-visiofi or Visually 
handi( '(i|)pt*d students had just begun. At thai time, the philosophy upon which services for visually hindi- 
( ii|)|M»d children was boned wan different frpm today's phifosophy. It wa$ a comnrion lielief then that services 
for l)lin(l ,mci fwrtially sjuhttMl students should be IcepI separate and'disiinct from each other. Teachers of 
l)lind (hildrcn ft'lt somewhat isolated from otheV teachers, and those providing services to partially sighted 
children felt even more isolated. As a result, the teachers of thi^iow-vision students felt a need for identification.^ , 
vvith their Colleagues. Realizing that pl^bfessionals in a number of areas of special education, including 
blindness^ had their own organizations, and that small organizations and splinter groups were not a^'effecUvjp 
as one strong organization, they agreed tO" meeting during the late 1940's at the annual conference of the*^. 
International Council for Exceptional Children. ^ this meeting, which was not a scheduled part of the^ ^ 
^ conference, they decided that they would organize as a unique groUp of teachers — teacherj of the partiallyt 
sighted. , : . 

This aspirant group, called the Council for the Education of the Partially Seeing, dedicated itself to better 
services (or partic^y sighted chifdren. It 'drafted its first constitution a't the May 1.952 ICEC meeting held in 
Omaha, Nebraska. Du/ing 1954, efforts were made to establish this council as a section or allied organization 
connected with ICEC. 

In 1955, it was annou/iced that the Council had been approved as a Divjsion of ICEC and that a charter 
would be graoted at a lajer date. The membership numbered 123. In 1958, ICEC changed its name to The 
Council for Exceptional Children, and in 1962 tl* Council for the Education of the Partijilly Seeing had its 
first formal installation t)f officers. By 1963, many individuals <ittending meetirigs were teachers of blind 
children as well as leachers.of partially sighted children. Common interests and problems began to surface. 
A change' of philosophy was noted at this time, and the concept of educating blind and partially sighted 
students together gatherc*d mombrltum. / ^ . * * 

Revisions of i)y-laws and the constitution l)egan in 1 966, and the following year the revisions were accepted, 
fhe name of the Council was officially changecJ to the Division for the Visually Handicapped (DVH), which 
im luded IxMh teachers of the Mihd and tedchers of the partially sighted. With its new 9utloot(, philosophy, 
and maturity, Ihe^anization bi>gan to move forward toward improved services (or all visually handicapped 
( hildren,;ln 1967, the membership of CEC bVH numbered 378. As of July 31, 1984, the membership 
nun)bered*889. ^ 

Bec ause blind students must experience their lives without sight and low-yision students experience their 
lives with altered sight, tb<?y require unique instructional si^ices from the professionals who teach them. In 
addition to the educational programs provided to nonhandicapped students, blind and visually handicapped 
children and youth need early intervention and instruction by teachers fully trained and.cerlified in the areas 
of blindness and visual impairments. These teachers must have competency in providing specialized instruc; 
ijon in braille reading and writipg, handwriting, typewriting, the use of lar^f print and optical aids^^listening 
skills, study arid research skills sensory training, utiNzatlon of vision, motor skills, orientation and mobilityi| 
. concept development,* activities of daily living, reasoning, human' sexuality, leisure and recreation skills, 
career and vocational counseling, socialization skills, and utilization of technological aids. 

The members of CEC DVH have long recognized issues and problems within the area pf program services 
for exceptional persons, particularly in the area of visual handicaps. In 1 980- 1 982, thiey published statements 
, of position that were accepted by voting numbers on 0) The Continuum of Servicei for Visually Impaired 
ijtuilvnls, (2) The Role and Functiqn of the Teacher of the Visually Haridicapped, (3) Specialized Certification, ! 
•(4) l undinti, (5) The Role and Respopnibility of the State Education Consultant for the Visually Handicapped, 
;{6) 7/'dt^(-"ir /Vej^^raJ/ori/ Continuity and Change, and (7) Expansion of the Role of the Teacher of the Visually ^ 
PUndivapfk^i PfovidtnH for;Multh(hpaired Students, Jhese papers represent the collective, thinking of the 
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•membership ab()ut1^ese issueTtSnCerning % education Of^visual ly handkappod children and youth. The 
members of CEC DVH recOgnlie the importance of taking a con!iolidaie\) position on issues for the pur(K)se 
of providing informed,^ professional input in Tocdl, regional, and national arenas, which may impact the 
quality and extent of services provided to visually handicap^ persons. The Division for the Visually Hand. 
, icapped w&lcomes input from the CEC parent (organization, particularly bet aOse of the increasing number 
^ ,of multiply handicapped students who have visual impairments. There is an evernncreasing need for t(K)p' 
erative i^fforts among all Educators and proft*sjiionals representing all fields and aspects of services for eSl- 
. ^ptional studqnts. - * sftO^ 

All Ideal State • « . * 

^cellence is defined as a state of possessing gocxJ quality in an unusual yr. eminent degree; as anything 
highly laudable or meritorious. Much ha^ been written in the past few yeat^ addressing (he need to direct 
ourselves toward the goal of excellence in education during a time^hen the nation is at risk. It has been 
and continues 10 be the goal of the members of CE^ DVH to advance the education of visi*tilly handicapped 
children and youth and to j)fsure these youngstejs an appropriate quality education. The members recogni/e 
and Support the requirements of Public Law 94 142 and bejieve that all chikJrc»n have a right to appropriate 
quality services inMhe least restrictive environment. ' 

Members pf CEC/DVH believe that blind and visually handicapfXHl studentSliave a right to an c>ducation 
that will meet their educational, s(hmI, psychological, and emoticmal needs and Will prepare them to make 
their own choices as to how and where they will live, work, an^ recreate. To accomplish this task, teachers 
of blind and visually har?dicapped students, as well as others involved with program services for this* popu- 
lation, must be providcni with an exceltent education at tK)th the prosorvice'jnd inservice levels. Teachers 
need a Knowledge base, skills, sensijivity, and appreciation of the unique learning styles and needs of visually 
hand^jgHgd students. They must*be abit to assess and identify the sludents* needs and develop and present 
Ideational programs to meet these needs. Likewise, administrators must recogni/e the students' 
^fularly those related to being visually handicapped— and they nuist also recognize -the unique 
t^aqjfers ot visually handicapped children. Other professional personnel iqvolVed in the process 
of educating Wind and visually handicapped youngsters also must become knowledgeable as to how to best 
^rve fhese students. \ . . 

^ , Because oflhe increase in thiS number of multiply handicapped visually impairt»d students, not only is 
ther;e a greater neefl for teachers of blind and visually handicapped students to become more knowledgeable 
about the effects of other handicapping conditions", but there is also a greater; nec^l for teachers and profes- 
sionals serving children and youth wjth other exceptionalities to become-more knowledgeable about the 
effects of blindness and visual handicaps. There is an ever-increasing need for cross-ferlilt/ation of^knowledge, 

' ideas, strategies, techniques, and skills among all professionals involved in special education. This is noi a 
statement of support ior. a generic model, but a statement of support for a multidisciplinary approach— an 
approach in which each professional has a solid base in an area of exceptionality and can vyork C(HH)eratively; 
with fellow professionals toward the common goal of a quality education for each and every student. 




VisMaily Handicapped Childfien 
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Rationale ^ 

' C:hildrcn who are visu.vlly handicapped represent a small number among the handicapf)ed children cur- 
renlly served under Public Laws ^-14*and 89-313: i(>,979orapproxinr^alely .1% of Ihe 4,233,282 reported 
as iHMng served during 1 98 1 985 by Ihe U.S. DeparimenI of Education, Office of Special Education. Although 
lew in nunik^r^ their needs are as diverse as those of other categorical groups. ^ ' - 

Ihe emphasis on mainsirt?aming stimulated by the least restrictive environment provision in, Public Law ' 
94-142 ( auses many sch(K)l administrators to overlook the educational needs of this smdfr number of children 
and t<)e(|uaie "mairistreaming" with sitting in a regular ebssroom with minimal support services. In addition, 
the ( osiA of tfie service delivery system to provide supportive help through resource rooms or itiniN'ant teachers' 
are viewc^d as prohil)itive considering the small number of children served. Professional personnel who jerye 
these ( hildnni are also few in number and work.1jn relative isolation. i 

By th(^ )9f)(rs, approximately half of the sch(K)l-age visually handicapped children were b^ing educated 
in f)ul)lic sch(K)l prograrns tMther with the services of itinqranl teachers or in integrated special classes \\\^\ 
were* the forerunner of the current resource room model. By the 1980's, the number of children in pulilic 
sc h<K)l programs had increased dramatically) while the number enrolled in residential schools remajrjed Ihe 
same or. slightly lower. 7 . ' ' 

1 M delivery of servit es to parents and their visually handicapped infarjs and young children was likewise 
a (omnion ()ra( tite in many areas. School districts with well develofx^d programs for the visually handicapfied 
fre<|uently provided itinerant teachers tc^ assist parents in mtH?ting the educational needs of Air young children ' 
in the home Some public sch(K)l programs admitted visually handicapped children as vflw a> 2 to 3 years 
of age for part of the s( hool day, and it was not uncommon for children in this age grou^o be enrolled in 
regular nursery schcM)l programs supported by services from {)ersonnel employed by schools or agencies for 
the blind As early a»< the 1 9.30's, some residential sch(M)ls were cohducking annual parent education programs 
for I to 2 weeks, usually during the summer, with follow-up by field workers during the remainder of the 
ye,R. Larly on, the educational needs of parents Were recognized by the field as.being essential to maximize 
the learning |K)tential of children in these early years and to provide a base on which to build a sOurtd 
educational program during the sch(K)l year. * , 

The enactrment of Public Law 94-142, the Education for All Handicapfied Children Act of 1975, has not 
fieen of as grc^at a k'nefit to this low*incidence population as it has been for the high-incidence categorical 
groups: th(» mentally retardt*d, the learning disabled, and the emotionally disturbed. The practice of educating 
these groups in ( lassriM)ms with their nonhandicap|>ed peers was not as widespread as it was for visually 
handicapiK'd pupils, nor were c>ducali(>nal programs and" services^to meet the needs of parents and their 
young ( hildren as common. Today, many school administrators are reluctant to provide servif!es for early 
( hildfuMwl education to one low-incidence group unless such services are also provided for all handicapped 
( hildren, and indtvd for all children, a practice which would be costly. This has led to a reduction in services 
by many public [sch(M)ls to visually handicapped young childreri ahd thel^ families. 

Additionally, Ihe nml to provide school programs to large numbers of high-incidence children has been 
so overwhf'Iming that the wlucatlonal niH?ds of the small numbers among the lOjWMntidence groups seem 
insignifi( ant and thus are ignorcnJ. The full continuurn of services requirtnl by law is rarely available to visually 
handle a|)|M»d ( hildren; the choice is often betwt*en aMending a residential school or being mainsllreami*d in 
a regular ( lass with no supfK)rt system to either the teac her, the chiJd, or the parents. 

f inally, due to a variety of factors/ the incidence of visual impairments seems to be incrca^sing among 
( hildren who have other hahdicdpping coriditions. Some of the increase can^be attributed to medical advances 
su<h as tec hniques to save the lives of more premature infants. Other causes include epidemics such as 
'rulH»lla and trauma during the prenatal and postnatal jx^rrods, which result in visual impairments as well as 
other disabilities. Wheii a child has more than one handicap, the major handicap Is often difficult to determine. 
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Children who havei multiple disflk^ilities are often placed in programs lhat meet only some their educational 
needs. Problems" iftvolvjnft.visuai;and auditory sensory losses m^ay be overlooked. * 
In summary, ihfe benefits from Public Law 94-142 that have accrued to some high-incidence groups have? 
not beeaof equal lienefit to many children who are in the low-incidence ttitegoric al groiyis. jf should be 
noted that many of the problems nventioned here apply to af/ low imidence groups,. not just the visually 
handicapped. , 

A Proposal foe an rldeal'' Stale * 

Efforts tovvard achieving e^tc^llence in educational programs for visually hari(li( ap|K»(i |)iipils should Ih' 
based on i^ritoria relative to thd c1)ild, the teachers, the administrators, and tht» professional organization. 

Every cfiHd, regardless of handicapping condition, ptace of residence, or minority status, should hav<» 
access tp^ full continuum of services so that the most appropriate setting might be selected ft)r the educ atiojial; 
prograrriri^To meet the requirements of Public Law 9.4-142 for identification, assessment, and placement in 
an ap^j^o^iate least resftrictive environment, every dhild should have accQss to the service?i oT professional 
personnel quafified in his or her disability area, beginning wiih the assessment process. Bvery handicapped 
chil^l^rs entitled to adequate support services that will Enable the child to be placed and to succe(»d in the 
lead^restrictive environment. Finally, every child should receive appropriate services throughout the sch(x)l 
years in order to make a reasonable transition into adulthood. 

//All professional personpel who are involved widaeducational programming for visually handicapped pupij|s 
Should have knowledge^ ^hderstanding, and appHRationJor the unique needs of all handicap||}ed children. 
Administrators sjipUld haye information abdut the unique needs of all handicapped children so that programs 
are desighed oMhe basis t)i what is good for the child rather than what is the leas] costly for the service 
delivery system. ^ 

Professional organizations such as The Council for Exceptional Chilcjren (CEC) that encompass a number 
of different categorical areas should insure that the lesser known and less numerous amonj^ their constituents 
have equal access to positions of leadership and input into the policy and decision-making functions of the 
organization. CEC should also become involved with rehabilitation agencies and others that serve Ihe adult 
handicappe^i-poj^lations so that the transition from school to adult life can be as smrK)th as (X)ssibk\ 
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ADMINISTRATIVE CONSfDERATIONS , f 



The five papers included here are concerned with administrative issues. Public Law 94- 1 42 jhe Educ alior)^ 
Jpr All Handicap|3ed Children Act of )9T5, mandates that a continuum of services be avai|able'so thai an 
educational placement decision may be based on the individual needs of the handicapped child. This provisiort. 
is frequently overlooked when dealing with educationaKprogr^ms for low-incidence hancitcapping conditions 
ijuch as visual impairments* Tiius, the first paper states the rights of visually handicappt»d children to a full 
continuum of services. . 

the second paper describes the role and responsibility of the resic|ential school within that continuum. 
TKis paper was prepared by Williarn H. Miller, Texas School for the BMnd, with editorial assistjfnce from 
Richard E. Hyer, Jr., Georgia Schoojfor the Blind; Tuck Tinsley, Florida School for the Blind; and Rithard 
Welsh, Maryland School for the Bind. It has been approved by the CouncH of Executives of American 
Residential Schooiji for the VisuallyjHandicapped and endorsed by The Council for Exceptional Children— 
Divisiqn for the Visually HandicaMed (CEC-DVH). 

Strong programs must have st rang leadership personnel to guide and assist local personnel in the fwtfor- 
mance of their educational tasksji The third paper dcttiils the rolo of the state education consultant for the 
visually handicapped ''as the leadership person within\»ach state department of education. The fir!it drart of 
this piafJer was prepared by Marianne Vaughan and d^raldine T. Scholl. It has l)een adoplinl by the Stale 
Education Consultants for the Visually Handic ap|)c>d and endorsed by CtC DVH. 

The fourth paper describes the role of the instrut lional r(»s(njr((» ((»nter as a f(Hal |K)int in [mwiding 
materials and equipment necessary for the education of visually handii pupils and for |)roviding inservi( e 
education for teachers and local school personnel. It has hwn approv(?d by the Asscniation of Instructional 
Resource Centers for the Visually Handicapped and endorst*d by CEC-DVH. 

The fin^ paper relates to fujoding. Without adequate financial resources na program can Ix' expe( ted to 
j*i3if>tain a high-quality e^Jucational program for visually' handicapped pupils. 
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The Continuum of Services 
for Visually Handicapped Students 



Abstract ' ' 

Prior^to Public Law 94-142, the Education (or All Handicapped Chilcfren Act 
of 1975, learners, with visual impairn)ents were placed in available- programs 
without regard to their unique needs. Now federal legislation requires (hat a 
continuum ofy)rogram options be available ranging from most to least testric- 
tive: self-contained classrooms/programs, cooperative programs, resource pro- 
grams, and cqnsultative programs. State departments of education must oversee 
and promote the existence of a continuum of services. Creative assignment of 
rvwurcvs itfid cooperative planning among local districts c&n assure its avail: 
ability. 
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Historically/ visually impaired students have been educated in programs that were made available to 
them with little thought given to th« unique needs of the individuaL Until the last decade, residential 
programs generally served the majority of children in a central location of a given state. As public school 
programs developed at the local level, the student could choose to attend s(9iool in his home community, 
but he or she might be placed in the available self-contained classroocn when an itinerant program was more 
appropriate ... or the reverse. 

Current federal' legislation and that in most states no longer permits fitting children intp existing pro-. 
gr2)ms, but demand^ that an individualized educational program appropriate to needs of the student be 
designed and made avs^ilable jn the least restrictive setting. For a time following the passage of the law, the 
fitting of round pegs into square holes became more subtle. Program availability in many areas still remain- 
ed the determining factor in how and where a student would be served. 

Today, due process considerations ^nd zealous advocacy for the rights of students to ^ free and appro- 
priate education make it far less easy to serve students at the convenience of the schools. 

' - , ■ .' ' 

A Con tinuulrh of Educational Services * 

The provision of a'iontinuum of service, by design, creates a developmental school (experience while 
taking into account the kind of educational enyironmqrvt most conducive to the growth bf an individual 
A conitinuum i^icludes all {possible program models ;>yhich willassure the availability of appropriate delivery 
systems for visually impaired students rtgardless Of their age; developmental level, or multiplicity of dis- 
abilities^ ■ . . \ 

A continuum 6f{.services ntust allow for movement between program uhit$ of various design depending 
upon student need at any point throughput his or hei^ schooUyeafs. It may b() more administratively effici- 
ent ro adopt a singl^ plan ^ a given levdi, (i.e., resourc^ rooms.for elementary grjfdes and Itinerant services 
for the high i(:hool),^bUt such a Vigid plan, is limiting, and defeats the existencci of a true, working con- 
tinuum^, the least restrictive environment shdulc^be defined'^ that wl)ict) least restricts thjo child's learning; 

Program Alternatives ' . . . . ; \, 

The c^ntinuiim^of oducationiir^rvices' im|>dired should contain the capability for pro« 

viding thi? followinjf ate^rrto^^^ they are appropriate for ^an individuals 

educationy;' ' riiu-^, . ''—"^ ■ .M] '^ v-.V 

I. Sl^liF'*copUined:Classro6^^ - ' •'^^ ^ V'v i : 
A. Resideritial ■ . i r r^: ' ^ ': 

fi. tiocal iiay scK^hoIs ' ^W' / 7'.:'' '"^'^-^^^ • ' : ' 

II. ; /Cooperative Pro^ariis . ' " V. 

A*-keside|1ttal schools wi^^^^ 

Bi;fSjpecial.el>i*i wi^^^^^^^ > : V 

III. ReiiiD|i(r^ Prc^ams '^/^^^ . -^if^iv^s, 'r, \ : ■ 

A. Hj^oMrce^t^ctortris serving a-slnfile school balding ' \ . 

B. Itinerant pfpgfilkmjisef^^^^ "i;; ^ 

C. Shori.teVm^ si^bik purp(H^^^ rn ai'ttesidentlaf'iK^hoor 

IV. Corisul^ttve Prograjiis}^' / 



A. Teache^Cdunselor/CQ^surtant^^^ clasiroom ii^ilchers 

B. Coordlhatidn ojr rosotiVf 9s Tor a comprehensive |&d|Mcational pla^ acir^si* disciplines * 



The Future J * / 

We do not minimize the burden that bplaJed ion the schools in meeting the requirements of Public Law 
94-142 and siniilar state laws. The charge bedbmes even more complex when tf^g to provide the variety 
of program components necessary to^the cominuum in a financially efficient manner. The task requires an 
extremely creative assignment of resources, f 

The reality of these restraints to the proyislon of a contlni/um must be taken into account even though 
the law does not speak to the obvious difficulty in doing so. The problems are multiplied for low inciderice^ 
populations iuch as the visually Impaired, particularly those who live in sparsely populated ^ographic 
locations. \ * ' 

Large school Systems serving mairy pupils who have more resources are more able to meet the demands 
of the law to fulfill Individual student needs. This is because greater resource^ can be more widely distribut- 
ed to support a variety of program alternatives for larger numbers of participants. STnaHer, less financially 
able school systems or states will continue to struggle with the distribution of resources to meet the same 
laws governing richer states. ' ' ^ 

The program alternatives outlined above are not meant to constitute an exhaustive list. Indeed, creative 
programming on an individual basis Is what Is promoted by the law. Precise prediction of the needs of a 
specific school population of visually impaired children for a given year may not be possible. 

The schools must, therefore, be In a position to* meet needs as they arise, \ong-range, flexible pro- 
gramming using versatile staff and other school resourcj^are the tools for the challenge. Each State Depart- 
ment of Education must oversee and promote the existence of a continuum In order to provide all of the 
services that may conceivably be needed by Its residents. Cooperative planning between local education 
agencies and s.tates mgst be supported and encouraged In the spirit of conservation of resources and the 
assurance that a full continuum is available to visually impaired students regardless of their place of resi- 
dence or individual needs. 

There must be no question that the schools will l^rovlde t[ie kind of program ttiat a visually impaired 
student needs to achieve his maximum potential. It is imperative that the schools plan for and provide the 
best estimate of what constitutes an appropriate educational continuum and assure that it is available, 
in its entirety, to individual students as needed. Adjustments and compromise are to be expected^ but these 
must be judiciously negotiated as excellence and the Ideal program plan are sought for each visually Im- 
paired student. • 



The Role of Residential Schools for the Blind 
in educating Visually Handicapped Students 



' Abstract r 

Historically, residential schooh have played a leadership role in the education 
of. blind and visually handicapped learners and should continue in this ro/e» 
They are a catalyst within the state^o proniote excellence, a resource to local 
schools, and a provider of appropriate educational programs to meet the varied 
needs of visue(lly handicapped learners. With their large population, they can 
serve as research and demonstration facilities andpractica for future teachers. 
Residential schools can function as short- ahd long-term plaicements for visually 
handicapped learners in order to assistvtem to develop specifio skills. Within 
the continuum of services, they are a vhuable placement resource. 
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Residential schools have hisloncally possessed a proud leadership role in Ihe education of blind and 
visually handicapped students. To continue Ihis vital funclion, residential schools for the blind should continue 
to assume an innovative and dynamic leadership role in the development and delivery of appropriate quality 
educational programs for visually handicapped school-age children in concert with the stale educalifon agency, 
U»«icher training inslitulions, local school dlslricls, parents, consumers, and olher state^and private organi- 
zations. The rosfdenlial school can serve bolh (he visually handicapped child and Ihe child's parents as 'a 
direct service provider' and as a mosi knowledgeable advocate of the delivery of high qualily educational 
services.. . 

Because of Ihe range and wealth of expertise kKated within the residential school, it should also function 
as the primary catalyst within the state to promote excellence in and relevance of the educational services 
provided in the public school secftor through vigorous oufreach efforts. The residential school should be 
viewcnJ as a principal resource to local school programs jby providing technical assistance, diagnostic and 
(^valuation services, consultation, and direct services to .children and families. 

Directly reflated to its role as a provider of educationally appropriate programs, the residential school, 
iK'cause i)f its relatively large population of visually handicapped students, should also serve as a research 
and demonstration facility through which new and improved methods of delivering educational services to' 
these learners can be developed. Innovative methods must be developed to apply the most advanced medical, 
educational, instructional, scientific, technological, psychological, and social knowledge to address the needs 
of blind and visually handicapped children. 

Residential schools%hould provide supportive programs designed to meet the needs of students enrolled 
in public school programs. Intensive instruction should be offered in areas that may be minimally available 
at the local level such as orientation and mobility, indeper\dent living skills, use of technotogical devices, 
adaptive physical education, unique reading and math skills, vocational training, and productive use of leisure 
time. Also important is the opportunity to socialize with peers who have similar disabilities. 

Residential schools have recently begun to serve and should continue serving children whtf possess 
handicaps in addition to the visual impairment. Some of the finest progranr>6 for deaf-blind students are located 
at residential schools. The provision of services to multiply handicapped, visually handicapjied students at 
residential schcxils is a vital role and should continue or be expanded as necessary. 
[ Residential s( h(Mils should advocate the ()lacoment of student interns at their institutions and be actively 
involv(»d in th(» t(»achor training programs offered in. their states and throughout the United States. Prospective 
hers of visually handicapped students should l)e required to intern in residential and public-school settings 
for exposure to both learning environments. 

The ecluc diional programs at residential sch(K)ls for the blind are characterized,by knowledge of the unique 
ne(»ds and'c haracterisiics of visually handicapped students; awaf^eness of the inopikcts of the home, school, 
and community on the development of the individual studentf instruCt4|pi in nonacademic areas such as 
dressing, (»ating, grooming, and orientation and mobility; opportunities t6 actively participate in extracurricular 
sports and recreational activities; and t*he ample availability of adaptive equipment and accessible facilities. 
It is important that the residential school is an educational setting that maintains a professional staff witK 
specialized training and s)<ills in the field of education of visAially jiandicapped students. 

the residential school for the blind should* be viewed as one of a variety^ components in an array of 
service delivery mOdels, rather than as one of Several, optiorw along a continuum of possible educational 
placements. While iU^ indeed true thaitAchild rnW be away from his or her famiW for a week or more, the 
scope, irttensity, and quality of thp instructional services tailored exclusively for visjilly handicapped students 
delivered at such schools may very well define reslderitial schools as an apfjropriate placement in the 
educational array of services. The residential school is a viable option for visually handicapped students for 
lK)th short- and long-range services throughout their school careers. In most states there exists an extensive 
Arrayof services for visually handicapped school*age ^:hildren and their p . 



Cpmponents ofthe.array of Services include resource and itinerant pr()Kr^mH offercnl thruuKh knaUc h(H>l 
districts or special education cooperatives; support and consultative services from regionaK»duojli<)n service 
centers; administrative, regulatory, consultative, and fiscal support from thv state education 4tency; and 
direct instructional, support, assessment, residential care, and consultative services delivered by the residential 
school. These service providers should coexist statewide in mutual support of the. effort to insure to the 
maximum extent possible that compriehensive services aire available to meet the unique educational needs 
of visually impaired stpdents. "^---^^s^ 

The residential school is usually the agency charged with tn^^tesponsibility to provide cpn>prehensive 
educational services on a residential basis to blind and visu^flly handicapped students as well as perform the 
statewide functions indicated in the preceding paragraphs. Therefore, it should continue to serve as a very 
accessible resource to visually handicapped, multiply' handicapp^ children and youth, theiV parents, local 
education agencies, and other state agencies, and to act as an agent to promote and, most importantly, to 
provide educational programs and services designed to meet th^se students' unique needs and learning 
cfiaratteristics. 
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The Role'and Responsibility of the State Education Consultant 
fqr the Visually Handicapped , 

♦ 

Abstract - 

ThOj6le and (unction of persons assigned respohsibilUy within state depart- 
rriems o{ education for the education of visually handicapped pupils has changed 
under the provisidns of recent federal legislation. They are expected to function 
as adviKaies, provide leadership and professional dfivelopnient, consult with 
local programs, foster inleragiijncy cooperation, serve as advocates, ahd monitor 
federal and itate categorical funding. To perform these tasks, they require a 
variety of competencies, ihcludirig the ability to design, implement, supervise, 
and evaluate service delivery systems; to work effectively with other profes- 
siojials and parents on common problems; i\nd to function as advocates for 
high quality educational programs for visually handicapped learners. 
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The Role and Responsibility 
of the St^te Education Consultant 
> for the' Visually Handicapped 

■ % ,• ' ■ ' . . . ■ • 

* Adopted by ihv Stalv lidvcalion C()nsii^ji^^nis 

\ ' fonhe^Visually Handicapped 

, In order that visually handicapped children and youth may be assured of receiving a free, appropriate, 
public education of consistently high quality, state departments of education must maintain at least one 
fMll-time consultant specifically trained and experienced Jn educatfon of the visually handicapped ^nd 
assigned responsibility for educational programming fqr visually handicapped children and youth. 

Since the 1940s there have been persons in state departments "of education with titles similar to^*state 
education consultant for the visually handfcapped." From the beginning, these persons were primary^ ad- 
vocates to insure appropriate' acceptance of the visuatly handicapped child into the regular education pro- 
gram. Later in the 1960s, they expanded their activities to include conducting inservice training programs 
and setting up speciali2ed niaterials centers. Throughout the three decades, state consultants were instru- 
mental in the development and coordination of volunteer services to produce textbooks and other special- 
ized educational materials. During the 1970s, state special education laws and federal lcgislation,irrficu- 
larly Pqblic Law 94-142, The Education of AII IHandicapped Children Act, brought rtijw challcngesrincreas- 
ed demands, and major changes in the role and responsibilities of the state education consultants for the 
visually handjcapped. </ 

Presently, the necessity for continuation of a strong coordrnation and support role within state de- 
partments of education specifically for programs and services to visually handicapped children and youth is 
a low priority for many state education leaders. The need for these state consultants'^^pecializcd skills is 
frequently unrecognzied in spite of their I5ng and successful history of Encouraging the integration of 
visually handicapped students into regular education programs. In addition, services for the\isually handi- 
capped must often compete with higher incidence handicapped populations arid previously unserved popu- 
lations iFor representation and funds. * . 

Public Law 94-142 and Section 504 of Public Law 9f 112 have had a tremendous impact pn the role 
and responsibilities of leadership persqpnel in all special education categorical areas. In most states, the 
inriDlementatiOn of these laws has demanded changes in function for state department personnel. They are 
shifting from responsibility for particular program areas such as vision to monitoring compliance with state 
and federal regulations* However, if the quality of progrartis for visually handicapped students at the local 
level is not to be eroded, concerned professionals must define roles and responsibilities that are essential 
to the effective functioning of state education- consultants for the visually handicapped so that creative 
leadership may be provided to the local school districts. To assure the free, appropriate, public education 
for all visually handicapped students, state education consultants for the visually handicapped children ' 
and youth are necessary to: 

• Serve as advocates for the formation and implementation of appropriate laws, regulations, and pro^ 
gram standards affecting the educational well-being of all visually handicapped students; 

• Prpvide leadership to teachers in K^cal and regional education programs and to function as advocates 
for them with local administrators; \ ' J 

• Provide an on-going program of local administrative professional developmerit in order to raise the 
level of technical expertise for those local supervisors responsible for making important daily pro- 
gramtnatic decisions; 

• Sen^e as catalysts for the development of teacher«desigp%d inservice oppo^^^ 

• Serve as consultants to local school district ()ersonneJ as they conduct appropriately designed program 
evaluation and improvement practices! 

• Design and administer systematic child search plans which will effectively identify students needing 
specialized educational services related to visual handicaps; 

• Act as«analysts of censu$,data In order to recommend and enforce the establishment of a continuum 
of appropriate program models to serve all identified students, regardless of the students' educational 
level or geoj(raphic location;^ 



• Assure that adequate fedorat/ state, and local fundMg programs are provided to support sute-wide 
s|!»ecial education delurery systems; ^ ^ * 

• ^Serve as advocates Tor the development and maintenance of comprehensive dellvefy systems for 

specialized educational materials and equipment to support visually handicapped ^dents In the Jeast 
restrictive settings; 

• Assure that appropriate related services are provided 'as necessary within the special education de- 
livery systems; - - . z ■ ' 

• Design and administer public communication systems which will clearly .describe 3II programs and 
services potentially necesssfry for visually handicapped stOdents to receive afree^ appropriate, public 

« education ;>. , » * 

• Serve to foster interagency^ Intra-agency^ and medical commlinlty cooperation to insure the smooth 
provision of other ne^^essary social^ vocational^ rehabilitat[on, medical, and welfare services to visually . 
handicapped stud^ts In concert With the total educational system; . ' 

• Serve as information channels to the US. Education Department^ Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitation Service!^ In the long range development of appropriate programs, services, and t^ch* 

\ nojogy; . _. ♦ ^ ^ 

• ^ Advise teacheiF*training Instltutiops of evolving competencies needed for teachers of the visually 

handicapped; and 

• Maintain regulaf communication with national professional organizations and consumer groups to 
insure uniformity of sej(yice delivery patterns and to keep abreast of the lateist policy, curricular, 
technllfogical and prograhi developments.* 

To 'perform these tasks, and to function adequately as leaders, state education consultants for the visual- 
ly handicapped must have a background of knowledge and understand||ils about the specia^ducatlonal 
needs of'visually handicapped students anjJ myst possess skill In administration and ^^^^jfjU^^^^* * 
following competencies are considered to be essential: 

• Ability to design and Implenrient an appropriate special education service delivery ^s.tem for all 1^ 
visually handicapped students^; 

• Ability to supervise, advocate for, coordlnaib, and support teiichers who work with visually handi- 
capped students at the local and regional le^s; 

• Skill to assess, determihe priorities, and manage time and resources; - 

• Ability to securb funds and manage flscaUmatters; 

• Ability to utilize skills of a change agenrto establish appropriate service delivery systems; 

• Ability to plan and implement on-going staff development; ^ 

• Ability to work effectively *with other professionals such as local and state edui^ation officials. In- 
structional materials center personnel, legislators, college/university personnel, parents, community 
volunteers, etc.; : . ' 

• Ability to engage ti^ meaningful problem solving; ^ 

• Skill in analyzing and utilizing the politipal communications systenfi; 

• Ability to serve in an advocacy role; 

• Ability to apply research skllU to the solution of educational problems; 

• Ability to select and manage appropriate evaluation procedures for handicapped students and pro- 
grams; and V 

• Skill In facilitation and consultation. 

With these competencies, a slate education consultant can serve In an advocacy ^role to assure that' 
visbally handicapped chlkJn^n and youth are adequately represented at state and national levels. To do 
so effectively, however, requires that the primary ioC\ and priorities of the state education consultant for 
visually handicapped be to assure that appropriate special education delivery systems for the visually 
handic9pped exist and, to provide support critically necessary for teachers and administrators at the local 
and regional levels, ' 
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\ InstrucHoiuil (t0spurce Centers for the Visually Handicapped 



• ' Abstrstct 
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The prflvision qf specialized maj^erials and equipment is an essential xioniponent^ 
of appropriate quality educitipnal programs for visually handicapped pupils. 
These include textbooks In a variety of media to meet visual n^eds, teaching 
aids! iind specialized equipment Jnsiruclional resource centers provide a cost- 
effcQtive v^^iy to dfitribute these educational materials. Service deliv^ty models 
include the acquisition/delivery prc/tes^, clearinghouse, and depository. In ad- 
dition, these centers "irequently perform the following services: information 
dissi^mination h various audiences; production and duplication of materials;: 
pfoyision of inservice and professional development to various audiences; and 
publication of newsletters. \ 



Instructional Resource Centers 
for the Visuilly Handicapped 

fc ■ , ■ 

n * /u//e Ho\\ot\ Todd ' ^ . 

Ohio Resource Center for iow'/ncidence 

> . and Severely Handicapped 

. * . - • ' ■ fc 

Specidhzed nnaterials and equipment are a necessary and vital component of the education of children 
with visual impairments. Time, effective and efficient use of monies, and knowledge of resources are es^ntial 
considerations when designing a sy$tern of delivering materials and services to visually handicapped students. 

Textbooks in braille, large print, and/or on t^pe are^costly items that are most' often needed by a sti^ent 
for only 1 year before a new grade-level text is needed. Locating titles in the appropriate format is a time- 
consuming process that requires knowledge of local, state, and national resources. In addition, visually 
handicapped students often need specialized equipment such as braillewriters and tactual aids for mathe- 
matics, science, af\cl other curricular areas; These items are not "on^^he ?helvei" of most school districts, 
and therefore they are not readily available when needed by students. ^ 

The most cost-effective way to deliver materials to students is through /statewide instructional resource 
center for the visually handicapped (IRC/VH). Such a delivery system can assist the state and local education 
agencife&irt the delivery of materials and services to visually handicapped students, their parents, and edu- 
cators. IRC/VH's allow savings in staff tijue and money since items are eisily located using established 
networks. Monies are used more effectively|4)ecause itenf)s are recirculated and duplicate items are not 
purchased. 

There are many types of delivery systems or IRC/VH models. Most states that have an IRCA/H system base 
the delivery system on one or more of the»models listed below. 



AcquMtion/Oeliveit MojU 



• Receive requests for titles. 

• Arrange for purchase and shipment of materials to the requester. 

♦ 

ClearingHbuse Model 

• Receive requests for titles. { %. 
f Arrange" for p^jrchase and shipment of materials to the requester. 

• Maintain an inventory system. - 



• Recirculate materials. 



Depository Modd | 



• Receive requests for titles. . ^ • ' 

• Arrange for purchase and shipment of materials to the requester. 

• Maintain ^an inventory system. 

• Reuse materials. . 

• House rria^ials in-a central and/or satellite location. ^ 

• Return materials to the central or satellite location until they are needed again. 

In addition to thd services listed above, ^n IRC/VH may also offer the following: 

• Information dissemination. # 

• Materials productiori in appropriate media for visually handicapped ledmers. 
•^Matfiffials duplication in alternate media, ^ 



• inservice ami professional dmiopment for a variety of profess^^^ « ^ 

• Publication and dissemination of newsletters for professionals ai)d parents. 

Instructional resource centers for the visually handicai^ped are an effective way to use limited local, state, 
and federal monies to deliver appropriate materials and services to visually handicapped students in a timely 
manner, They provide the hecessary textbooks in the required media as well as other specialized equipmerttv* 
and educational aids that may be necessary for these children to be able to properly function in their classroom^ 
and to succeed as independent individuals in the sighted world. 
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^ , Funding ^ 
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Mwiu^ie funding is critical to the operation of any high quality educational 
program, Basic funds to support general and special education activities should 
extend to and include visually handicapped learners; in addition^ preferential 
funding must be considered due to the low incidence and unique needs of 
visually handicapped pupils. Preferential funding is often needed because of 
the geographical spread of the population, their hetereogeneous needs, and 
the teacher inservice and parent training needs that are so specific to meeting 
the educational needs of the pupils. In order to insure adequate fundmg for 
"^^education of these pupils, cooperation with other handicapped interest groups 
is essential, ♦ 




Funding 




' Elinor H. Long » , A 

Coordinator, Pennsylvania Deaf-Blind Center 

• ■ ^ ' 

One would expect that a position statement on funding in respect to visually handicapped children and 
their educational programs and services would be relajtjively simple to develop^ Ideally, of course, we and 
others who are their advocates would say that these special chiltlren should receive alf that they need. 
But 'real isticallyi we recognize that We are living in an a^ of rising costs, rampant inflation and taxpayer 
foment, so the ideal rhay not be practical, even considering the intent and the mechanisms of P.L. 94*142. 

Basically many educators of the visually handicapped subscribe to the following p^itions: 

1. Thiit funds supporting general education activities should extend to visually handicapped childreil^ 
where such activities are appropriate for them. 

2. That funds, supporting special education should provide special education specific to the unique 
needs of visually handicapped children. 

3. That funds supporting gerieric activities and services for all handicapped children should bo avails 
able at least proportionally ^.to the nun^ber of visually h9ndicapped, doaf^blind or multi- 
handPcapped visually handi(;apped available for service. 

4. That preferential funding must occasionally be considered due to the low incidence and unique 
needSfOf this population. 

In those states where the mainstreaming of visually handicapped children was a fairly well accepted 
. practice prior to the mandates of PJ| 94*1 42^ general education had already begun to demonstrate con- 
siderable capability for assuming its^ponsibilities to these children, though continuing to seek special 
education fiscal support, special instructional materials and technical assistance. In states with relatively 
limited experience in the mainstreaming of visually handicapped chiKlren, P.L. 94*142 should provide 
'sufficient incentive for inaeasing mainstreaming opportuntles for these students. 

The issue is not just to open public school doors to admit visually handicapped students. As we pursue^ 
further we become aware of the need to emphasize equal opportUfiity within th6 school so that visually 
handicapped children are admitted to physics classes, participate in regular physical educiition programs, 
prompt for school plays, carry water for the football teams, ride regular school buses, consult with guidance 
counselors on career choices and utilize school libraries. 

When significant adjustments are required to tailor a general education program or activity to the needs 
of visually4iandicapped children, whether as a group requiring a special education resource roqm program, 
as itinerant instruction students or as visually handicapped students requiring special education in special 
facilities such as schools for the blind primary funding should be the responsibility of special edi^cation an^ 
general education support should be made available. Allowing for organizational variations among the states 
this basic foncept apiears to be in practice throughout the ifioiintry. ' 

We as professional! in the field of the visually handidipp^d can exert impact In the area of defining 
the essential elemenu of special education programs and services for the yisually handicapped. In so doing it 
is important for us to acknowledge that the cost of special education programs andr services for visually 
handicapped children 1$ expensive* Planned future in^^services should d|Bal with relative costs in the educa* 
tional continuiirti to make us all more sensitive to these factors and to iiecome partners; with our administra* 
tive officers in seeking ways to most efficiently utilize funds. There mult be greater ^scal and progranynatic 
recognition for children who are otherwise handicapped and ^signecjf to some^othir type of special educ^ 
tion classes and require visually handicapped support services. Such children kr6 probably underserve<|p 
not inappropriately servM when visually handicapped support Is not provided. tb4 severely rhulti* 
handicapped visually handicapped children are even more costly to educate but n^ le^ entitled to or 
deserving of appropriate programs. \ 

The concept of preferential tending Is not unknown to the field i)f fhe^isuiklly handicappd|d. As a matter 
of facti the federal ''Act to promote the education of the blind^' ij(ras exacted a century agd and still sub- 
sidizes a large portion of braille and large print books and other instructional devised and appliances these 
children require. Title VjlC^ whi&h provides funds for Education of deafbllnd and other stiiyerely handi* 



pped children has stimulated $lgr\{lficant national developnr)ent of pr,ogranr)s and |Qirvicel necessary for 
these small minorities in our society. 

The Federal Optacon Pro)ect,not only has provided the nation's blind children with equipment that 
would have been beyond the capacity of most school systems to purchase but also has sponsored teacher 
training programs. At the federal level^preferential funding has usually focused on some particular area in 
the visually handicapped field requiring national attention. The success of the programs cited here, and 
others like them, are rteognized by all of us. ' ^ 

Preferential legislation at the state level has also occurred in the education of visually handicapped 
children. In some states ftinding Is authorized to furnish reader services to visually handicapped students or 
lor ,the operatibn of instructional materials centers or. libraries* Such sutewide programs also make valuable 
contributions to this population. 

Today there is a tendency to avoid "preferential treatment'' of any group of handicapped as a kind of 
reverse discrimination. This is faulty logic, since to insist on equal treatm^nr is a denial of individual 
differences/ Besides, -'prioritizing of need'' is accepted practice in planning. According.to program plan 
guidelines, states are expected to give priority attention to the unserved and to those who are more severely 
handicapped. 

Those of us concerned with visually handicapped children are inclined to favor priority based on low 
incidence since the visually handicapped, deaf'bKnd and severely multi-handicapped children are a minority 
among the handicapped minority and moreover are not only clustered around our urban centers where 
resources are usually varied and prevalent^ but also are found living in the amt remote and isolated areas 
that have little to offer. - ^ 

These factors resjjlt^in tremendous difficulty for building advocacy networks, for providing meaningful 
inservice for teachers of visually handicapped, for jiy^oviding specialized inservice for regular educators 
working with these children, for parent training, for Organizing and Implementing preschool and for infant 
stimulation programs. 

A common tendency today is, to provide generic funding for activities such as these,, since it is intended 
thai all handicapped children will appropriately benefit or participate. But then whatever activities are 
offered through these funds, tend also to be generic in approach, aimed mainly at those problems afd needs 
the handicapped have in common, seldom dealing directly with those special problems and needs which 
are viul to the minorities within the handicapped population. 

Generic approaches to teacher inservice and to parent training, when supposed to be in the interest of 
the visually handicapped, are of value up to the point where they need to be specific. After that point is 
reached they can actually be damaging. We must be o^gtiard against utilization of generic funding for 
generic activities at the exclusion of specific activities to benefit a specific group such as the visually -handi- 
capped. . 

One way to prevent such occurrence is to administratively apportion generic funds on the basis of the , 
toul number of children presented for service In a given state. Then visually handicapped children and 
* other minorities could be assured of their fair share of the funds available, whether for generic or for 
/{[pecific activities, or for a combination of both. ' . 

Finally, our position on funding should Include a stand for cooperation with other handicapped interest 
groups and against the handicapped having to compete with each other. Some friendly competition, of 
coursb, can be healthy and stimulating. But we can ill afford competition when vital education programs 
and services are at suke. All handicapped children are to be served, and all arMo be served appropriately. 
Adequate, appropriate fchidlng, combined' witii meticulous, creative fiscal and program planning, is basic 

to all our efforts in the interest of our special children. 

V ' • j. .. .. . 
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Part IV 



• THE TEACHER 

f • . ■ 

\ ■ 

The teacher of visually handicapped pupils is the (iivot^ound which the educational proKram rov()lves. 
The quality of educational programs is dependent in large measure on the quality of the teachers in those 
programs. Visually handicapped learners have unique needs that require (he assistance of well qualified 
teachers who are specially prepared to meet their educational nei^ds. The first paper included here staU?s the 
role, responsibilities, and expectations of the teacher of visually handicapped pupils. 

In recent yeai's, large numbers of visually handicapped pupils with Handicaps in addition to thejr visual 
disability have had an impact pn educational programs. In addition, teachers of visually handicapped pupils 
are incredsingty requested to consult with other special education teachers who have in their claJlj|boms 
children vyith visual impairments as their secondary Jiandic6pping c6nditior>. The second paper describes 
how tochers must now expand their role and responsibilities in order to s^rve more adequately pupils with 
othier handicaps. • ^ ^ 

Professional preparation programs are essential to producing teachers who can work with visually hand- 
icapped learners. The third paper discusses the maintenance of high quality eckicatibnal programs for both 
the inservice and preservice preparation of teachers ot visually handicapped pupils. 

The final paper states the need for.specialized certification for teachers working in this low-incidence area 
because of the nature of these pupils who have very specific educational needs; 
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The. Role and Function of 
the Teacher of the Vi$uak^ Handicapped 

Abstract ; 
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The educationaf needs of visuallyjiaiidi^apped lexers are unique ttq^auslb 
of (heir visual impairment. In orti^i io assist th^se learners to maVe effective 
use of their educationa/'prograrnsf rieacheK n1us^ engage /n specialized edu- 
cational activities. To perform the:ii? ;jictivities, they^need competencies in \he 
followihg areas: assessment and $tvaluation; edt^caii^hal And instructional strata 
egies in the learning environmeQt qf the rega/ar school program; educational 
and instructional strategies that are i^niquein thh Curriculum for visually hand- 
icapped learners; guidance and cpunsvling hr learner an'd parents; adminis- 
tration and supervision including Qommunication witl;i administrators, 
recordkeeping, casefinding, referral, and scheduling; and J^chool-cornmunity 
relations. ' . • ' • • 
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Now more than ever before the field is seeing a need to define the role and function of teachers of 
the visually handicapped, especially in tight df the growing acceptance of the i^neric special education 
program models and personnel develcfped to se^^e the low incidence population of visually handicapped 
children. In order to justify the need for trained teachers in vision to serve these children the fleld must be 
very clear as to what is actually meant by ''a teacher of the visually handicapped." Consequently, what 
follows are areas of specialized activities to serve as role guidelines for teacher/consultants of the visually 
handicapped in comn)unity day school programs. 

I. Assessment and Evaulation , ^ 

A. Perform functional vision assessments. • 

B. Obtain and interpret eye/medical reports as they relate to educational ^vironments. 

/ C. Contribute to appropriate portions of the lEP, such as long-term goals, short-term goals, learning 
style/physical constraints* ' . 

D. Recommend appropriate service dejlvery plans, including physical education, ancillary support 
* services, equipment) time frames. 

E. Recommend appropriate specialized evaluations as needed, such as low vision, orientation and 
mobility, psyirhotogicaf, and adaptive physical education. 

F. Confer with special services to aid in evaluation. 

G. Assist in determining the eligibility and the appropriate placement of visually handicapped chil- 
dren. 

H. Participate in the assessment of each pupil, and ii>terpret results to classroom teachers and others. 

* ... 

II. Educational and Instructional Strategies: Learnjng Envirqn mont 

A; Assure that the student h trained in the use of, and has available, all devices and technological 
apparatus useful to the process of academic learning. 

B. Assure that the classroom teacher fully understands the unique needs of children with visual losses. 

C. Act as a catalyst in developing understanding of visual loss with sighted children. 

D. Interpret adjustnients needed in assighmepts or standards in the regular classrooi;n. 

E. 'Assure that the student has all educational materials in the appropriate media. 

F« Consult with the classrbom teachers regarding methodology to be used as visually handicapped 

children are included in classroom learning e)(perlences. . ' - ' ^ 
G. Instruct the student in academic subjects and activities requiring adaptation and reinforcement as a 

direct result of visual handicap. 

III. Educational and Instructional Strate^^ Unique Curriculum 

A. Braille Reading and Writing - It may be necessary for the teacher of the visually handicapped to 
' provide beginning braille reading instruction and to introduce the chMdAo such mechanical aspects 

of reading'as: top of tiie page, bottom of tiie page, use of fingers, U^acking, etc. Introduction of 
writing is also the responsibility of ti)e teacher ^f the visually handicapped. Braille writers and 
. slates and styll are unfamiliar lei^rhing tools to tiro classroom teacher; the classroom teacher shbuld 
not be expected to master tiie mechanics of either* The teacher of the visually handicapped >iir 
possess tiie necessary'^itkills in braille matiiematics a^dln braille music, and will provide instruction 
to students in their use.' ^ ^ 

B. Handwriting - For the partially si^cjing child, certain aspects of handwriting in respect to sij!e and 
configuration may be the respoiisibility*of the teacher of the visually handicapped. The teaching 
of signature writing, and, if apprqprijifo, a^clditional handWriting skills to functionally blind chil« 
dren is certainly a respcvislbillty. ^ ' \ 



C Typewriting For most low vision children and fiicntionally blind children iyOing will be the 
major means of communication between the child and sighted peers» parents, and teachers. This 
is a skill which should be carefully and thoroughly taught by the teacher of the vkuaDy ha^ndi- 
cappcd as soon as the pupil has sufficient motor skills. \ ' 

D, Large Print and Optical Aids - It miV be necessary for the teacher of the visually han^licapped to 
help low vision children utilize reading aids in order to fully benefit in the regular classroom, 

. E. Listening Skills - Both partially seeing and functionally blind students need to learn good listen*^ 
ing skills. Listening becomes extremely Important in ttie secondary grades when print reading 
assignments become long and laborious. It is necessary for the visually handicapped ^Id to begin 
a sequential course of study in the development of listening skills as early as possible, the develop- 
^ ' ment of listening Vkills is not confined to the use of an alternate reading system; It is Important in 
• mobility, in social conversation, and in interpreting a variety of auditory sfgnals received from the' 
environment. / 

• F. Study Skills Skimming braille or large print materials, outlining in braiHe or large print, search- 
' ing for signiticant information in recorded materials, and other skills may need to be taught by th^ 
teacher of the visually handicapped. 

G. Tactual SkHts" Ttc dcvetoptn e it t of U ct ual s ki lls i s n ut c onfi n ed to the r e ad i ng of bFatlle.-V4sually^--^. 
handicapped students should be taught to use their fingers and hands well in order to explore, 
identify, and appreciate all tangible materials in their environment. 

H. Visual Efficiency - This underlines achievement in every skill area for the partially seeing pupil: - 
academic, psychomotor skills, self-hefp, and vocational and social skills. The use of residual vision 

is one of the most important aspects of the curriculum offered by the teachj^^of the visually 
handicapped. 

I. Motor Development The teacher of the visually handicapped must know the potential problem 
areas in motor development for visually handicapped children. Body triage,, body in space con- 
cepts, visual motor skills, etc., are included in this area, 

J. Physical Education - This is often a problem for visually handicapped pupils In public schools. ^ 
Students must be assisted in understanding and participating in team games/ Physical fitness must 
be stressed. , 

K. Orientation and Mobility - Much of the orientation and mobility heeds of the student are the 
responsibility of qualified orienution and mobility instructors. The responsibilities of, and the 
relation^hp between the teachers of the visually handicapped and the orientation and mobility 
instructors must be clearly defined. It is possible that the iformer will assume responsibility for ' 
assuring that students develop In sensory motor, gross, and fine motor skills. Visually handicapped 
children must be taught to move in space, and to be aware of the envlronmeM around thfem. . 
They must learn to use tactual and auditory cues to assist and identify their position in space and ^ 
the relative position of other persons and objects around them. 

L. Concept Develophient The teacher of the visually handicapped shares with others the responsi- 
bility for the development of basic concepts by the student J^uture learning is dependent upon 
the student's thorough understanding and association, discrimination, and relationships. 

M. Activities of D^ily Living - Thorough knowledge of the activities and techniques of daily living 
or personal management skills is needed to create independence so that visually handicapped 
students may become acceptable* and personable beings - free of mannerisms, and socially attract • 
tlve to others. Specific objectives Include but are not hmlted to: a) caring for personal needs; 
b) developing adequate eating habits; c) mastering the process and routine of dressing and undress- 
ing; d) developing a positive self-inf^age. ' ' / 

N. Reasoning The ability to reason, especially in the abstract, may require specific Instruction from 
the teacher of th<j visually handicapped. Student may need assistance in the development of 
decision-making skills, problem solving, and learning to live with occasional ftiistratton and failure* 

O. Human Sexuality - Teachers of the visually handicapped, parents and other^ share the responsi- 
bility foi gradual, sequential instroction In human sexuality for visually handicapped students. 
Because programs in sex education for sigh ted. children assume that much visual Information has 
bcen prcviojjsly attained, the visually handicapped pupil may need a specific curHeUlUm taught 
by appropriate, welhprepared professionals. 

P. Leisure and Recreation - The teacher of the visually handicapped, parents, an^l community 
agencies share a responsibility to expose the student to, and provide learning opportunities In, 
4 wide varibty of leisure time activities whldibave carryover value to adult llfe^ 



tV. Guidance and Counseling 

A. Guidance and counseling assists visually handicapped students in understanding their attitudes 
and those of others concerning visual impalrmentrln exploring similarities and differences in 
relation *to all childrerv; In^ becoming socially aware of onesel/ and environment; in learning accept* 
able behavior, , in encouraging social interactions with peer, groups; ahdjh J^ecoming more inde; 
pendent. Parents should be included in this guidance and counseling process. 

B. Career education curriculum that has been developed for sighted children may need supple^ 
mentary instruction from a teacher of the ytSuaBy handicapped. Cancer education encompasses 
three sequential areas: career awareness^ career exploration/and vocational preparatjoo^ Each, in 
sequence, is dependent upon the other. A curriculum in careoV education for the visually handi- 
capped may be necessary » and implementation of this curriculum may be the responsibility of the ^ 
teacher of the visually handicapped. At the career exploration lovpl this could well moan many' 
field trjps into the community so that the visually handicapped student will have exposure to 
people and work situations. .. . 

C. Vocational counseling is an integral part of programs designed for visually handicapped students. 
Career awaq&ness begins on the primary level, xontinuing with career exploration and orientation 

. on the intermediate and secondary level. The teacher in conjunction with the counselor should 
involve visually handicapped students and parents in this counseling process. Follpwing the assess* 
. ment of vocational strengths and weaknesses, th^ students may participate in work*study experi- 
ence programs as appropriate* ^ Ji^' ' ■ - 
, D. Social adjustment skills are an integral part of the curriculum and assist the visually handicapped 
student to blend smppUtly into society. Areas that must be emphasized arc spatial awareness and 
orientation, verbal and^ nonverbal language, self-help skills, socialization processes, interpersonal 
relations, human sexuality, and real life experiences. 
E. Support services to families should include: 

.1 . Interpreting implications of visual Impairment on overall development; 
. 2. Referring to appropriate service providers; 

3. Encouraging home involvement in program objectives; 

4. Acting as a resource in the field of vision. 

V. Administration and Supervisi on 

A. Communication with Administrators 

1 . Pupil information (e.g„ visual status, grade level, prototype). 

2. Program goals and activities. ' 

3. Pfogram evaluation. 

4. Screenin^and referral procedures. • 

5. Relationship to other regular and special education programs and support services. 

6. Budget funds to include funds for travel time, consultation, instruction, salaries, travel ex- 
penses, instructional materials, preparation time, conferences jind benefits. 

7. In-service programs by and for teacher/consultants of the visually impaired. 

8. Program scheduling to Iillow adequate time for planning, preparation, reporting, commuting, 
. instruction and staff conferences. * ' , . 

9. Physical facilities which include instructional settings, offices and storage space. 

10. Advocate of students' educational/legal righu and provider of services. 

1 1 . Provide input into scheduling of students. » 

B. Record Keeping 

1. Maintain statewide and system<-wide student cen^si 

2. Obtain and maintain student medical and optometric reports. 

3. Maintain records of pupil assessments, indlvidud educational plans, reviews and progress 
reports Mth signed parental release forms^ V 

4. Maintain material and equipment requests. 

C. Casefindingi S;iudent Referral Procedures and Scheduling 

1 . * Act as a vision consultant for system*w|de screening, materials, follc^^up and recommendations. 

2. Participate in LEAVSbmu^l pfan for Child Search. 

3. ^Maintain a refefni/communication system with nurses and other school staff. 

4. Obtain current oW reports and begin notification and assessment. 

" 5. Schedule time forsj^iclf^ planning, preparation, travel, and conferences with parei^ts and 
relevant school and nofRchool persons. % \ 



6. Maintain records and exchange informirtion about visually handicapped students with appro- 
priate personnel and consistent with school districfpolicies regarding confidentiality,. 

7. Prepare a master schedule to be:given to the supervispr and the principal of the building irf . 
which students are served. 

8. Work-wlthln the framework and policies of the school. 

Sc hool Co m mMnit y Rejations V 

A. School and Community Involvement - The teai^her of the visually handicapped should be prepar- 
ed to interpret the program to school personnel^ board of education, and other groups within the 
community. * ^ 

B. Program Liaison • 

1. Private, state and local agencies and schools 

2. Resources within the community ^ 

3. Medical specialists ^ • • . ^ 

4. Placement trartsijions | . 

5. Parents ^ . 

6. Related appropriate specialists \ 

7. Recreation resources 

C. Services Development . 

1. Coordinate ancillary groups and individuals/ such as transtribers, recordists, readers for: 

visually handicapped students, counselors and mobility instructors. 
1, ' Assist in the initiation of new services as well as coordinating existing ones tp bring the varied 

and necessary related services to the educational program.- 

3. Attend professional meetings (in and out of the district) concerned with the education of 
visually handicapped students. 

4. Keep abreast of rft^w developments in the education of visually handicapped children and 
youth. 

5. Ataintain on-going contact with parents to assure realistic understanding of child's abilities, 
progress, future^oals, community resources, etc. 



Expansion of the Role of 
the Teacher of the Visually Handicapped: 
Providing for. Multi-Impaired Students 



Abstract • ' ' ' 

Teachers of visually handicapped children arv increasingly expected lo serve 
pupils v^ho have handicaps in addition tq, their visual loss. They must have the 
competericies listed in the previous position paper, and they need additional 
knowledge in child development, communication systems, behavior manage- 
ment, legislation and litigation, and task analysis. The diversity of educational 
service delivery models requires ihem to know advantages and disadvantages 
of each modef and to have skill in organizing the instructional program in each 
model Teachers working with multiply handicapped students are required to 
possess skills in wdrking as members of the transdisciplinary team and in 
understanding the needs of parents. There are several options available for 
preparing for this role, - 
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All multi-impaired students who have visual ha^ndicaps are entitled to the services ol a trdined teacher ol 
the visually handicapped, Due to the increasing numbers 6( these students enrolling in day and residential 
school programs^ educators o( the visually haridicapped should expand their roles, functions, and compete 
encies. Many teachers are currently expected to serve children who have visual impairments in addition to a 
broad ranged other disabilities including cerebral palsy, hearing impairment, mental retardation, and 
various neurological syndromes. Meeting the complex educational needs of these multi-impaired. visually 
handicapped (MI^VH) children In 6 wide variety of settings oilers a unique challenge, which is ihe locus of Ihia 
position paper. , iv 

It is the position ed the DVH jnembership that all teachers ol the visually handicapped have the 
competencies outlined in the publication; Vision Field Must OefinB Teacher's Role. Ft/ncf/on(Spungin. 1979). 
These conipetencies include the areas ol; 

A) Assessment arid Evaluation 

B) Educational and ^stunctional Strdtegies 

C) Learning Environment 

D) Unique Curriculum • 

E) ^Guidance and Counseling . .| 

F) Administration and Supervision 

G) School and Community Relations 

Moreover, additional spdcilic competencies now should be added to take into account the needs ol MI-VH 
learners. . " 

In the two areas. Assessment and Evaluation and Educational and Instructional Strategies, it is the primary 
responsibility ol the proles'sionals in the field ol the education ol the visually handicapped, especiajly 
teachers, to assess and develop, Insofar as possible* lunotlonal vision skills In all mulH-impaired students' 
regardless of the severity or multiplicity of impairments. Of critical Importance is having competencies in the 
following areas: , 

A) Knowledge of the common types ol Visual functioning dilliculties in various handicapped 
populations 

6) Knowledge ol the effects of visual Ipsa on language development 

C) Knov^edgeXttobnormal reflex and movement patterns and their Interaction with vidial functioning 



P)^' Kndwif <|g» of a|y|i)roprl^te posMlQnIng and handling techniques lor mulll- impaired students 

E) Knowledge of the efUbcts of visual loss on the per(ormapp« of functional vision taSHs. i. leeding 
'Soard?'' comfnunlcatipfiskills. ii^the proper scanning ol.cpmrrmnication 

While certain subjeql ar^as In which teachers ol the visufilly- handicapped shpuld be Iffilned are 
enumbraled In the DVH position paper developed by Sjaungin (1 979)..the emphasis o( th^se compotenclos Is 
dramatrcally different when the focus Ison education of <he MI-VH student. These differences are particularly 
evident In the following areas: , • . 

A) Educational Assessment and Diagnosis ^^ ^ 

B) * Leisure and Recreatlor^ ^ / ^ . ! . 

C) Human Sexuality 



# 0). Motor Oevelopniint 

- * \ ' ' 

E) Cognitive De>/elopment - 

• F) Social Adjustment Skills i ■ . 

Q) « Career jpnd Vocational Educatlo/i . ' ^ 

' ' ' ' . ' ^ ' ^ ■ 

Other areas of knowledge needed by teachers who work with multl^lft^palred students include: 

A) / Early child development with specific emphasis on normal and abnormal motor and lanauaoe 
development ^ ^ 

j B) Augmentative communication systems . . t 

C) Principles oftbehavlor management 

\ -D) Leglslatlori^nd lltlgatfOn •♦elated lo chlldr^^^^ 

E) Task analysis relevant to low functioning students 

^ Visually handicapped students wi^rt multi-irt^pairments are participating more frequently in diverse 
educational service delivery models and living successfully in variouf types olxommunity facilities rncluding . 
theif home, group.home8. developrrtental centers, residential schools, hospitals, and institutions Therelore 
additional relevant cdmpetehcles needed by their teachers are: 

A) . Knowle<lj|e of the typas. advantages, artd disadvantages of alternate service delivery models ° 

B) . SkiH in organixation ^ . ' 

, 1.' Time i^nanagement • ' 

2. Scheduling ^ f . f 

3. Use of sppce ^ ' o 

f C) appropriate utilisation ol support personnel, I.e. teacher assistants, child career residence workers. 

■i;^ teachera of the visually handicapped should be able to function as an Integral part of a transdisclplinary 

• team in meeting the complex needs of MI-VH students. They will needfto know and understand the roleSand 
functionsof the various disciplines Including but not limited to meidlclne; education; social work; psychology- 
occupational, physical and speech therapies; and vocational rehabilitation. They must be knowledgeable In 
the terminologies utilised by pach. Operatlng/aa part ol suph a team and offering limited direct and/or 
consultajlve services affords?the teacher.of yisually handicapped students the opportunity to be both a 
teacherlnd learner as ha/she demonstrates Nls/herjlxpertise and. In turn benefits from |he knowledge and 
skills of the other team members from various fields, ill on behalf of MI-VH students. Additionally, the teacher 
of the MI-VH student Will be responsible for developing in the other team members an understanding of and • 
the rechniques for meeting the unique needs of this population which are directly attributable to their visual 
impairment, ICalso affords the teachfer of the visually handicapped the opportunity to be an advocate for the 
multi-impaired student with avisualirr^pairment. , 



Also critical for tutth a t#achar li an undarstandlnfl the naads of paranta of Ml-VH students as well as 
Atrateqies for helping them to meet t^ose needs. The ability to provide resources and information to parents, 
to serve as an advocate lor and with them, to estahHsh counseling and support mechanisms, and lo train 
parents to assist in the developrnent and implementation of their child's program are all iScets ol the teacher's , 
role In a comprehensive parent participation pfogram. ' 

■ ' ■ * 

Although not all teachers of the vlsualfy handicapped will work with Ml-VH students, those who do will 
need to have the additional competencies as described In this paper which would enable them to 
appropriately serve this popuntlon. Teacher preparation prograrps and school persoflhel responsible for the 
inservice training optlona exist Thes^ptlons could Include the foilowlng: 

A) Specialized graduate level training programs^r teachers ol deal-blind end/dr Ml-VH visually 
handicapped children ' ^ . 

- B) Coufses designed to provide Inlormelion and techniques lor working with Ml-VH students 

C) Summer. Inservice workshops on various topics relating to the Ml-VH student, I.e assessment, 
behavior manageinent 

D) Utilization pi consultants Irqm both the Held ol the visually handicapped and Irorn tothej^diSGlplines 
on a regular basl8« ^ ^ 

E) Provision ol ongoing alter school \o^cb\ workshops in areas such as vision assessment and 
remediation, leeding, motor development, language devjetlopmeof. etc. 

- F) Opportuhitles for vISitafions tOi exemplary programs serving Ml-VH children , % 

Q) Utilization of available Inservice training packages devefoped to tr|ln stall working wlth^severely 
handicapped students - 

H) Training modules speolHcally designed to train teachers ol Ml-VH students ^ 

I) Encouragement lor teachers ol the visually handicapped to take additional courses In other 
disciplines. .1- . . 

PlJin^riing lor \M future oilers exciting challenges and presents us with the need to change The 
expansion of the rol^s. lUnctlon. and competencies ol the teacher ol the visually hantflcapped would 
; enable us to provide the best possible services to visually handicapped students with mulli- 
/ impairments and It would guarantee that our field would remain In the lorelront ol special education 
in the years to come. ^ ' ' • \ - 
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Teacher Pre|)aration: 
Continuity and Change 



Current issues in general education, special education, and, education of the 
visually hand^apped have an impact on teacher preparation. Guidelines for 
teacher edfucft/on in the area of visual handicaps have placed the field at the 
forefront of the trend toward performance-based teacher education: Although 
there is a need for teachers to have generic preparation, the special needs of 
visually handicapped learners make additional specific preparation essential. 
Curriculum development requires active participation of the university student 
in the process. Continumg professional improvement requires ciH)pvrativv work 
to assist teachers in upgrading their skills. Long-range planning is necessary in 
developing national standards; teacher education centers; currkulumif devel- 
opment; curriculum skills development; developrtfent of learning packets and 
training modules; training in using technology; and research. * , 



Teacher Preparation: 
. Contmijity and Change 

Rose-Marie Swallow 
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T9day*s \ssue\ olten produce tomorrow's change; they help us to reconsider the past In our search for a 
betj/ understanding 61 the present. Since education often reNects current polltlcil and sociological condi- 
tions, so is teacher preparation ftffected by riiany of these same concerns. Teacher preparation In the area of 
the wsqally handicapped also continues to change In respohse to present day edi^mtlonal needs as well as 
to political and other sociological Inlluences. Ev^n though these programs may have a changing focus or 
emphasis, they hav9 never been im^re demanding or more goal directed. Certainly today we recognize our 
identity, yet are Nexible enough to^ meet the varied needs and requirements of the field at large Teacher 
preparation as alwayji la Involved In current educational issues and concerns. Nationally we are in a strong 
position. In lh# midn we have defined the knowledge and skills needed by teachers to be effective, and 
geherally we are working at deyisloping that performance In our students. 

Visually-handicapped education Is ahead of other areas in special education. We have already estab- 
lished a field consensus of progri^m objectives and We are currently worHIng on a field consensus of role 
responsibilities. Thus it become? $ relatively easy task to define the roleof teacher preparation in the area of 
vIsuAlly handicapped: to develop this required teaching sklOs: to ondersland the basic knowledge of the field; 
and to prepare teachers who can perform at an acceptable level of ability. Thus the underlying Issue of this 
paper Is the ultimate usefulness and effectiveness of that teacher prpparatlon program. In other words, for 
how long will the present day teacher preparation programs odntlnue to be useful Ifi developing personnel 
eftect(vely trained to meet the demands of the field? ^ ' ' 

If we accept the postlon that there are two roles for teacher preparation - the "follower" and the "leader" 
-then how do these two factors manlfe^ themselves? A leader is an initiator of change and not merely a 
reactor to changfe A leader Is a develo|i>er of currlculurrt, rather that an adaptor of Instructional material . A 
leader specializes in specific content In addition to developing the principles of generic preparation. But av 
leader is flexible and fesponsiO^b to the needs of the field In order to adequately develop personnel for that 
field. There are many times when each Institution must listen to the local cares and f onderns of Its graduates 
and at the same time ba cognizant of national trends and Issuas. 

Currently teacher preparation is confronting certain Issues, such as performance-based teacher edUQa- 
tlon, generic programming, curriculum development and professional improvement. Let us SKamine how 
each of those may be toda/s Issues producing tomorrow's changes In preparation of teachers of the visually 
handicapped. 

The lif 81 cdticerns paHormanoc^baMii Itaohvr tilueaHon. H is Impracllcal to believe lhal a national set ol 
teaching competencies In and of themselves can be responsive to all local needs and situational require- 
ments tor teachers. It Is neyortheloss apparent that program-etrtconfies. their measurement and the cfJterlon 
(or evaluation oar)not be viewed at inappropriate. But<hete are not, nor should they be national criteria for 
measuring program liNectlvenesa or the auccettf ul devebpment of teaching aKIHa. The goals and objectives 
are not an end Ih themtelvet, rather they eerve at guidelines for the preparation of more effeotive teachers. A 
statement or list of mattery tatl(t (bt evaluating performancet It to be viewed at a miletton* In the 
development of teacher effectivett * the meent to an end. Since the guldeilnet for eduoetion of teachers of 
visually handicapped ttudentt have been deveiOfMd, the field is well ahead of itself. The current national 
goait ere excellent behaviort for performance-bated teacher education. Since good guidelines nf oettarily 
lack t^ifioij^/lhete may well serve to national ttandardt for teaoher prepar«tlpn oentert.'^^ | 

denerie p^'grimming has been a main problem for many teacher-preparation programs, Since training 
programs have Tpst much of their specificity, they have also lessened their Identity. As a general statemenj. 
university pfirsonnei Often do not address the unique needs of sensorial Impaired students. School distrjcts 
recruiting teachers lrom generic programs shouid-be quite concerned with the overall relatedness of the total 
teacher preparation program. Oenerlepreparatloff may attempt to do too much, to be too Inclusive, and also to 
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com* too Mrly In the normal loarnlng Mquano* for taachara. Howavar; tt^la doaa not nagata tha naad for 
much of this ganaral knowladga and for thaaa akilla. But in addition aducatlon of vlaually handlcappad 
atudenta hat contant daalghad to maat tha unloua n^ada of the aOhoohagad atudant Thiti body of knowledge 
requires daveldpment along with tha generic preparation. 



The educational needs of blind and partially seeing children demand more thai generlcally trained 
teachers. Teachers of visually handicapped students are morVthan promoters of general education they^ 
need background, experience and certification in regular eduqatfon. But in addition they must be/i^\>/ 
specialized to meet the l|nlque needs of visually handicapped learners. Our current group oPvisuatly 
^handicapped students suggests more speclallzallon required by our teachers, not less. Teachec^l visually 
'handicapiled students must be competently prepared to teach the specialized curricula to children of 
varying ages across the full spectrum of abilities and sktlls. ^ ^ ' 

Cunleulum developmeiiMs the third trend to be diaoueaed. As teacher training centera react to local needs 
and national atandards the curriculum goala and standarda will changei. Since Qurrlculum change may 
Involve some of the unknown and unproven, concerned feara may arise In the fact of this chance. Teacher 
preparation mus|/espond both thoughtfully and couii^geously. For sure, most change Involves multi- 
directional energy: to the field and from the field. Since the teacher preparation center and the field at large 
both have the best interest of the visually handlcapped pooulatlon sViared between them, they both have the 
^ need to communicate effectively with each other. Tfiis telai^Kponcerned response to needs of teachers and 
university curricula will manifest Itself In supportive energW* for change. Both the Institution and the field 
need each other In order tafulflll their own expectations. Both have vested Interests in each other. They are 
truly working partners In the education of visually handicapped children and youth. University curricula In the 
area of visual handicap are an outgrowth of this vested Interest | 

But ultimately the final responsibility for learning rests wijlh^he university etudehts. They have.freely chosen 
this area of study. At that point in time, it bsicame their duty to diligently pursuelhelr career choice, their 
self-destiny. Unless the university studint is actively involved In the iearn|pg| activities of the teacher 
preparation program and committed to the cause, learning does not take plada. Much commitment and 
sacrifice are involved 

» ■ . 

The Ijt^iirth and final issue is proleasionaltmprovement. Because of recent technological and curriculum 
Innovations there is a need for continued professional developmeni There are additional curriculum 
changes through the use of various reading and writing machines or talking devices. The variety of 
curriculum adaptations available fo teachers along witfj the special skills needed by,the learner iare affected 
by technological advancements. The amount and kind of educational ^ids and mobility dp\?ices is ever 
increasing. Each student trainee needs to be familiar with the workings and operations of numerous aids and 
detlces and in addition be able to teach to the needs of each learner. ' ' 

■ ^ ■ " ' • 

Teaching skills in many areas often becorrie outdated or more frequently need updating. Teacher 
preparation programs need to demonstrate their leadership ability in designing unique andl useful models for 
professional improvement. Because of the national siiortage of teachers of visually handicapped students, 
we must explore various models 4f teacher preparation. We must bring programs to where they are needed. 
We mi^t try new and creative approaches to meeting low incidence teacher needs. 

\ . ■ . ■ ■ • ■ 

Since the overall child population needs have dhanged over the last decade, experienced teachers must 
expand thejr conceptsol visually handicapped children, but l)!iaddltion they ne^d to demonstrate an ability to 
teach the child functioning at lower or preschool levels, or (he child with additional lear;iing and/or' 
handicapping conditions. Many teachers naively state - **rm not going tp be teaching a child tike thatl" 
Whether they want to or not cannot be the concern of the teacher preparation program. In many institutions, all 
the preservice students have practice with developmentafly handicapped, preschool or multi-handicapped 
children. Other institutions may speciall^te with other types of children or witfr specialized training needs. The 
training model background should be understood before a candidate is hired by the school district 

Needless (o state, teacher preparation program responsibllites are going forward. On-golhg training has 
become essentUil to continued supcess In teaching. For the Irnmediate future, it Is envisioned that there Is a 
continuing need to develop long-range planning in^e fallowing areas: » . ' 

1. National standards from one training institution to another is in need of future, clarification; 

2. Teacher education centera located for special summer training sessions with exchanges of 
competent staff; • 

9. Increased currloiilum developmeni by recognUeed professionals in the field: 

4; Continued empha$is pf curriculum akilla development for the visually handicapped; 

/ ^ ....... ^. . ..^ - 45 ' . . • • ^ ^ 



5. i.«amlng paokttt distributed to inservice and preservice training sites; 

6. I Training moduitt developed lor short-term training in a specilic skill area; 

7. Additional skills Iraihlng In uUltaed technoiooy In the classroom; 
^8. Rasllaroh applied to innovative programs and curriculum: 

These are indedd changing times, but the lleld is healthy Vith a^H defined body ol knowledge. 
Curriculum is essentially alive and vibrant, Hopefully w teacher prepaWIJtKi is contributing 4o a sounder 
educational climate ^n which children are learning. As the Iradnfbnal patterns ol involvement which have 
characterized teacher education programs continue, the Held is coming to a consensus In not only structure, 
but also in nationally stated standards with delined role responsibilities. Te*acher preparation will continue 

that which is uselul and qhange that which is obsoletOv / 

« . . . "■ ' 

This then is what is meant by "teacher preparation: continuity and change." toda/s issues hopefully will 
produce tomorrow's changes in the preparation ol teachers who are. and will be. directing the learning 
experiences of all vTsually handicapped children and youth, 



; Specialized Certification 

Abstract . 

Historically, persons with specialized skills have been organized into identi- 
fiable groups (or purposes of recognition of their unique qualifications. Trained 
, professionals concerned with educaUon of viiually handicapped pupils have 
developed unique educai^nal techniques, specialized materials and equip- 
ment, program models, and professional teacher preparation, alf designed to 
provide the best possible education for visually handic9pped learners. The 
mo^ to generic teacher certification is threatening the continuatiqn of this^ 
situation, and specialized personnel eire frequently caught in the crossfire be- 
tween generalist and specialist. To be ia,compliance with the federal mandate, 
it is essential that specialized certification be developed and enforced so that 
there cah be an appropriate match between diagnosed^ student needs and 
. specialized instruction. 
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■ ■ . . ■■/.■'• - , 

From the beginnings of civlllzatllon, society expressed needs for the organization pf persons with 
common Interests, concerns, skills, and training |hto Identifiable groups for the purposes of recognition, 
personal Improvement, standard setting and gfif/eral protection of puWlq Interests; Historically, , guilds, 
trade- associations, professional societies and goyfrnmentol units have received the endorsement of society 
to fulfill thiMC recognized basic needs. - ', * 
So It has boon in j<ho oduuUon sphere. The iubllc has expressed Its particular needs for the existence of 
Idontlflablo bodies of professional persons tramed in ceruin educational management and Instructloijal 
skilly In order that the best Interests of students^may bo protected, and that education professionals them, 
solves may receive strength and nurture. This nied has shown Itself through the development of a multitude 
of formal ind Informal professional uducatloi/assoclatlons, and recently through the vigorous dievelopment 
of state an(f federal bureaucracies orgjinlzeil, to "guarantee" Individual civil rights to a "free appropriate 

public education."; ; . - / ■ ' , u ji ' 

"The body of trained professionals concerned with the education of students with visual handicaps 
recently has enjpyed an ever developing pattern of educational techniques, speclalfeed materials and equip- 
ment program i^odels and professional teacher preparation. As a discrete entity, |he profession of instruc- 
tion for visually handicapped students genjeraily Is at ah unprecedented high level of development in this 

*^°Slftiuitaneous to this development has/fceen even greater philosophical and consequent legal develop- 
ments with regard to the manner In which all exceptional students are managed In an educational setting. 
Public Uw 94-142 and Its corollary sUt< mandate*, have literally shaken regular and special education In 
both the public and private sectors. Through these pieces of leglslaUon, the ditlzens ofthls country have , 
placed their educators "on notice" that < qual treatment, substontlve In^tructibn and positive results are to 
be the "bottom line" public expectation for handicapped students. 

In response, educational adminiitratois and instructors, for the most part, have regrouped In order to be 
responsive to this public mandate, Procedural Safeguards, refined assessment procedures, parent Involve- 
monti integrated Instructional models, revised professional standards, and bureaucratic program monitoring 
have all bcco(no the watch words of the day, Public fiscal I'esources, In a period of general decline, have 
booh severely strainqd in the process of satisfying these dramatic increases in general publte expecutlon. 

Spoclalizod instruction and educational support services for visually handicapped students, have not 
boon exempted from those pressures. The cries frbm teachers of the visually handicapped ar? numerous and 
mor6 frequent every day. "My administrator of special education doesn't really kn9W (or want to know) 
what my competencies are, what my appropriate role Is, or what the needs pf my students are." "The 
forms are filled out, but i was omitted from the lEP conference, so they assigned my student to a 'resource 
teacher' and ordered «« large print book." "The town didn't want to spend any more money, so they de- 
cided that the 'substantially separate class teacher' could see him when necessary," "This parffnts were told 
by administration that the new law required no more categorical specialists, so my services areh't required.' - 
"A generic speclafist'has been assigned now to monitor my caseload." ^ . , 

These statements stand In surk contrast to the foregoing discussion. Noncompliance with the law, 
educational malpractlcWegulatory misinterpretation and interpersonal breakdowns are all at work here. In 
the rush to provide "sJleththg" for every .stiklent's "special need," enormous omissions in sbund educa- 
^ tlonal decision making have taken place. ' ^ . u,^, , „ 

f P L 94-1 42, paragraph 1 21 a.532(e) sUtes, "The evaluatjon (of a student) is made by a multldisciplinary 
V team or group of persons. Including at least one teacher or other spetlallst with knowledge In the area of 
' suspected disability." This requirement stands, therefor*, as a national publi c expectation that students 
have unique educational needs in spite of worn out disability labels, noncategorical programming require- 
monts. due process procedural errors and fiscal constraints. In the fate of tremendously complex prAsesses 
in implementing this national mandate, insidious homogenUlnganfluences have crept In which contra<Uct 
thtk t«nitUttoh's basic Intent of a '*free. tppropriatg, public education." 



^SpAtlaKzecl (MiriQhnel have In many cases been caught in th^ crossfire of the ^cialist vs. generalist 
conflict which even now rages 911 across this land. Indeed^ any professional deserves to succumb tn jiuch 
conflicts if competencies ipan not be convincingly demonstrated, The publiCi fa^wever^ has indicated 
through P.L 94*142 that it will contifiue to rely oh governmental units to providrguarantees that appro- 
' priately trained professional educators wiir be pivotly involved in diagnosing, suting and defending the 
-''^ needs of handicapped students* 

States, in compliance with this federal mandate, must provide a nriechanism for teachers with speciali/ed 
skills to be publicly recognized as appropriately trained agents to be used in implementing this piiblic 
wish, Specialized state certification standiSirds for public ipA P^^Vate school teacher^ of the visoaily hand- 
icapped, therefore, must be thoughtfully develop and vigorously enforced. It II o#y through this mech- 
anism that the public l)as some degree of guarantee that there wilt be;an aporifif^riate match between 
diagnosed student needs aryi specialized instruction* 



Party 



CURRICULAR CONSIDERATIONS 



Visually handicapped learners, if they are to be given equal access to and equal opportunity to participate 
in an appropriate educational program designed to meet their individual educational needs, require certain 
components within the curriculum that are not typically included in the regular school curriculum. The first 
paper included here describes the need for services to pupils that will improve their visual functioning, 
namely, low-vision services. I 

The second paper describes the function of the orientation and nrobility specialist in meeting needs of 
visually handicapped learners. Orientation and mobility instruction is, an integral part of the educational 
program. These two components are not "extras" or "support services," but rather a right and a necessary 
part of the curriculum if visually handicapped learners are to have an appropriate educational program. * 
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Low Vision: Topics of Concern 

I ■ . 

• ♦ Abstract . . 

Visually handicapped children should he encouraged to make effective use of^ 
their residual vision through the use of optical ajids or print reading with mod- 
ifications. Children with very limited vision have found optical aids and visual 
efficiency training essential in the educational process. Children should be 
assessed to deterrfiine wkether they can make effective use of such aids, and 
proper selection and training shoujd follow. GeunseWng with the child and the 
parents is sometimes necessary to assist in acceptance of aids. Research on the 
efficacy of large prmt is inconclusive. In general, children should be given the 
option of selecting the medium that is most suHabh lo meet their needs: regular 
print with" magnification or large print. 
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Optical Aids 

Introduction 

Although magnifJcatlon of objects has been possible lor many centuries, fear of deterioration ot vision 
through use, and a lacJt Of expertise In the production of lightweight lenses limited the developmenl^optical 
aids until the first half of the twentieth century, ' 

' Optical aids, sometimes refert-ed toas low vision iiids. consist of one or more lenses placed between the 
eye and the object to be viewed. $uch aids are designed to maximize the vibual abilities t>l Individuals by 
altering the size and /or position of the "projection" ol an object on the retinarThey may alsolllect the amount 
ol light traofimltted to the eye. Thus, tinted lenses plHted in spectacle frames Can be considered optical aids 
when prescribed lot the|>urpo8e ol enhancing Irnpaired vision. Some electronic aids, such as closed circuit 
television systems, are also considered optical aids. Optical aids are widely used by visually handicapped 
children In educational settings. , . 

Position . ■ , ■■■ 

Properly prescribed optioal aids are devic^a which are essential for maximizing a child's visuaifunctlonlng. 
Any child who has residual vision can usually benefit frQm the use of an aid and should receive a clinical 
. evaluation by an ophthalntologist or optometrist who Is knowieddeiible In the prescription of such devices. 
The agency or school providing educational services to the child should help the family tq obtain the prescribed 
aids. ' . . . . f ■ 

Whenevefpossible, every attempt should be made to develop a system of lending aids to a chllb loV a trial 
period prior to the time a prescription Is actually nrlade. This may minimize the novelty effect of new aids and. 
therefore, reduce the chances that an Inefficient aid will tip prescdbed. Optical aids do nof "cure" Irr^palred 
vision; they simply allow a child to maKe maximum use of low vision. Optical aids may be used In conjunction 
with other strategies to maximize visual functioning such, as environmental modifications and non-ootical 
aids. ' . ■■ ■ . • " ' . ■ 

\ Due to the optical restrictions imposed by many aids, some children wiM require instruction in their use 
b^ond that provided by the eye specialist. Teachers of visually handicapped children are in a unique 
position to oiler such instruction. They are aware ol the relationship between the use ol aids^nd the visual 
demWidsol school tasks, and are in a«}03itlon to Observe a child usirig an aid over a period ol time. Inflddlllon, 
teachWs can observe and respond to a child's psychosocial reactions to this use ol^ids. Special education 
teacheVs and orientation and mobility Instructors who recetved their prolesslonal training prior to the 
developVnent ol the body of knowledge about optical aids should update their skills through ^nservlce- 
education. , , 

' ■ . ■ t 

llelerralsHor the prescription of aids can be made on the basis ol teaCher observations with respect to a ' 
chilcl's measured visual acuity and visual functioning. Children who are functioning at levels below their 
chronological ^ge and children who have multlpla handrcaps Should not be excluded from these evaluations, 

On^'bl the rOles of the teachers of visually handicapped children Is to "perform Junctional vision 
assessments." (See position paper: The Role and Function of the Teacher of the Visually Handicapped.) VVIth 
parental approvat. the teacTiei' may share the assesj^ent with the low vision eye specialist along with a list of 
tasks which make visual demands of the child in the school setting. ThfS will provide the eye specialist with 
guidelines for prescribing aids. It is also recpmmended that teachers accompany their pupils tb'the eiihica^ 
evaluation whenever toosslble; In audition to learning atfout specific techniques lor using, a rfew aid and 
ollering information about the child's visual behavior, the teacher of the visually handicapped child should 
make recommendations regarding the mounting system for the aid. The advantages' of some aids may 
outweig^ the advantaga^dl others In A spoclfic Mttlng, ' . . 



* The sophisilcailon of an aid dbe» npi necaasarlly correapondjivlth Its usefulness. It Is Important to note that 
eactioptlcal aid possesses advantages and disadvantages, and the use of one type of aid may be sultablelor 
one particular child but may not be appropriate for another. Some children wilt require only one aid to meet 
their visual needs, while other children will require two or more to accdhipllsh the same purpose. 

Counseling may be advisable to assist children in the acceptance of aldd. At certain times In a child's 
school career (often during adolescence), a child may become self-conscious about using aids. A child's 
desire to remain inconspicuous should be respected as long as the child is able to function effectively In the . 
school setting. The appearance Of an aid should also be considered when a mounting system for the aid is 
determined. When aids are introduced at an early age and children have dfevttbped good habits of usage,, 
{hey tend to be more readily accepted than wheri they are introduced at Jater ages. 

• '- , » 

Parental concerns regarding the'use of aids should also be CQtisldered. Parents may view an 9ld as a 
stigmatizing object rather than as a device which promotes independence. The specific use of an aid should 
be outlined for parents as well a$ fdr regular-classroom teachers so that alt concerned with the child's 
education may assist and encourage efficient usage. . ^ 



Introduc 



\ targe Print 

uctw ... 



In the early part of this century, clashes for the partiafly slg^ited were Called "sight-saving" or "sight- 
conservalion^' classes. These classes operated on theassumptlon that ordinary use of impaired vision, or, in 
particular, the use of impaired vision to the point of eye strain, could cause permanent and irreparable 
damage to the eyes. It was believed that If a visually handicapped child could read largfe print (usually 
considered 18 point) from a near-normal reading distance rather than labor to see standard print (usually 
considered 12 point) at a1^e'Teidin*4»*et8ffioe. then eye strain would be minimized and a child's vision . 
Would be JeM prone to deterioration.^tnls 

Today! it is common belief that in almdjit all cases, use of impaired vision does not lead to any deleterious * 
ocular effects. Begardless of thedlsianceat which reading materials are held, use of vision by either normally 
sigljted or visually handicapped children does not harm the eyes. Thus there is no medical reason to 
discourage visually handrcapped chUdreh from either using optical Aids/Such as highplus spheres, and/or 
from bringing print as close to their eyes as necessary In order to see print clearly. 

In general, studies conducted on the use of -large print with the visually handicapped have been 
' inconclusive and the efficacy of such print remains controversial. • ^ 

Both the use of large print at a normal or near-normal reading distance (10 to l^lhches) and the use of 
standard print at a close reading distance (for example. J^to 6 Inches) serve the same purposeitjoth enlarge 
the size of Ihe retinal "Image" of the print When light that is.reflected from print enters the eye. it is focused on 
the retina forming a retinal Image. As the size of the image Increases, the image is magnified. The size of the 
retinal image of prlnrinereases-as the actual physical size of the prjtit Increases and/or as the vIeWjng 
distance between ihe eyaand the print decreases. When the retinal Image is enlarged, print usually becomeb 
more visibl«i to the sight-impaired eye. 

Books In standard-size print are usually less expensive to use than largeprint books, eveh If additional post 
is incuri^ed for optical aids^that are required for the use of standard print. A book in Standard print is also more 
accessible and less cumbersome than an often heav^and unwieldy large print book. Furthermore, large print 
books are rarely available to visually handicapped persons after high school; If a child learns how to use 
standard print materials, he will bb prepared for any type pf future employment where the use of standard print 
Is required, but the sarfie cannot be said of the child who reads only large print materials. 

. ppsHfon ■ ■ . ■ 

It Is recommended that visually handicappad individuals use standard rather than large print whenever 
possible and when appropriate to the task and ease of use. Liargii print is recommended only when standard 
prim IS not within an individual's visual raynge'(even with the we of optical aids) or when specific 
psychological factors necessitate It* use. In tfeneral. Iprge print may be lndlCated ^hen an individual must 
place his eyes at a distance of two inches or less from 12 point type in order to afoe the print, or when an 
individual insists that large print is mora comfortable and easier to read than regular print. In suohcases other 
reading media, such as recordings and braille, should also be considered. When approprlate.ihe ihdivdual 
should be given the option of seieotlrtg the medium or ^edia most suitable to meet his needs. 



The Roie of the Orientation and Mobility Instructor * 
in the Public Schools 

■ , ■ ■ > ^ 

Orientation is the process of making use of sensory information to establish 
oneself ih relationship to the environment; mobility is the process of moving 
w/fh/n (he ehvironment^^Visually handicapped' learners rt^quirv instruction in 
both orientation and mobility in order to biKomo indefn^ndent Mlults, An 
orientation and mobility program indiidvs the following: assessment in con- 
junction with other school imsonnvl; team efforts with regular and sim^ial 
teachers to make (^ /fT$(ruc(/on an integral part of ihv curricujum; direct 
teachir\g of skiltsfinservice education for all school personnel; public edu- 
cation; and parent education, Qualified-briehtation and mobility instructors 
.are essential to deliver these'iervices. Instruction should be provided for pupils 
with all ranges of vision and intelligefyte, including those who have pther 
disabilities, . *^ * 



The Role of the Orientation and M^ility 
Instructor in the Public Schools 



Everett Hill 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
• * Var\derbilt Ur\iversitY ; 

Orientation and mobility (O & M) is an important and integral part of th^ curriculum in the comprehensive 
delivery of si»fvices to visually handicapped children in public school settings. The O & M instructor serves 
as a mombcTof lhe!multidisclpHnary team in developing and implementing individualized education programs 
for visually handJrcappe(J childwn. This concept was reinforced with the enactment of Public Law 94-142, 
the Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1 975. 

()rientati<)n is the proci»ss (if using sensoryiiiiformation to establish and maintain one's position in the 
environment; mobility is the process of movihg JafelyA'fficiently, and gracefully within one's environment. 
The ultimate goal of () & M instruction is for visually handicapped persons to be able to travel in any 
environment as independently as.possible. To reach this goal, O & M instruction must begin at the earliest 
(K)ssible age. . 

fositlon ^ . , 

Orientation and mobility in public school siettings should be broadly conceived and involve a Coordinated 
; teanj approach in order to meet the needs of a diverse population of visually handicapped children. The 
delivery of 6 & M services should ngt be liririlted lo totally blind students. Preschool visually handicapped, 
multiply handicappeii, and low-vision children can aUo profit from O & M instruction. Likewise, O & M 
instruction should not be taught in isolation, nor should it be limited to the teaching of formal O & M skills 
and techniques. Orientation and mobility molivation should b^elated to and an integral p^irt of cognitive, 
perceptual, soy al, ^^personality, and language development. • 

. Assessmetit 

The p 8^ M instructor is responsible for developing and conducting an orientation and mobility assessment 
for ail vis^jally handicapped children jn order to determine the nature and extent of services needed. An 
initial assessment is cor^ucted to determine each child's present level of functioning. The O & M instructor ' 
takes the lead role in assessing formal orientation and mobility skills and serves in a cooperative role with 
the teacher of the. visually handicapped in assessing the^ireas of concept, motor, and sensory skills devel- 
opmei^. Other professionals such as the regular class teacher, physical education teadher, occupational 
^ therariist, or physical therapist should be consulted and involved in the assessment process when appropriate. 
Short- and long-term goals are developed (with input from the parents and other members of the niultidis- 
ciplfnary team), and reasonable time limits. are specified for completing the goals. * 

Direct Instruction 

The role of the O & M instructor is to teach formal mobility skills to those visually handicapped children 
for whom they are appropriate. Formal mobility skills Include such areas as (a) skills in movement with a 
' sighted guide, (b) prot^tive techniques, (c) indoor cane skills, (d) outdoor cane skills, (e) street crossings, 
and (0 use of public transportation-systems.' ? 

Often because of tUne and liability concerns, It is common practice fot'the 0& M instructor to be 
rosfMinsiblo for advanced orientation skills training, cane instruction, and other formal mobility skills. Formal 
orionfation instruction Is highly dependent upon maximum development and use of the senses. It entails such 
<;kni ,iriMs as thf ft)llowing'. (a) ability t6 identify and make use of landmarks ajld clues; (b) knowledge and 
usf of aJn\p.ws <Jirw ti«ns; (c) knowledge and use of indoor and city nurtib^ring systems; (d) ability to align 
lht« iMKly to objects and with sounds for the purposi* of establishing and/or maintaining a straight line of 



travel; (e) use of systematic search patterns to explore novel objects of environments (self-familiari2dlion); 
(f) recovery skills; and (g) knowledge and use of where, when, and how to solicit aid 

, lt is also the responsibility of the O ^ M instructor to provide visually handicap()ed «itudents and their 
parents with information about alterr^ative ^stems (other than the cane) of independent travel such as dog 
guides and electronic"" travel aids (ETA's). 

The O & M instructor should also serve as a team memt]|er and consultant to the teacher of visually 
handicapped pupils, the regular class teacher, other school personnel, and |[^rehts in the instruction and 
reiriforcement of concept development, sensory skill development, and rrtotor development. The development 
of good gross and fine motor abilities, spatial and environmental concepts, and maximum use of the senses 
are important prerequisites for formal orierjtation and mobility ipstructiort. 

Inservice Education " ^ 

The O & M instructor is responsible for de^signing and implementing on){oing inservice education activities 
in the areas of orientation and mobility for teachers, other professionals, paraprofessionals, and administrators. 
Inservice activities should serve to educate other school personnel about the role of the C) & M instructor 
and the goals of the () & M program. Orientation and tnobiJity inservice activities should alv) fo( us oh the 
roles of all appropriate sch(K)l personnel 1n the (k»velopment ancj reinforc ement of (orx c^pt (k»v«»lopment, 
sensory skills training, motor development, elementary formal orientation skills, and pn'<ane formal mol)ility 
skills. 

Parent Education . 

Orientation and mobility instruction will have very little impact on the visually handicappcni i^hild if the 
parents are not involved in the process. In addition to working cooperatively with parents' in developing 
realistic goals, the O & M instructor must develop specific activities that parents can implement in the home 
setting ir^rder for>corftinuity of instruction to occur. Orientation and mobility i^ities should be designed 
so that parents and other family members can carry them out in theu<:6ntext of their daily routine through 
daily living activities, recreational activities, and so forth, ' ^ ' 

The O & M instructor must keep parents informed of their child's progress and to instruct them in how to 
integrate and reinforce orientation and mobility skills in their day-by-^day routines. Parents should be env 
couraged to be actively involved in their child's program ijnd encouraged to observe O & M lessons whenever 
possible. 

Public Education 

Because a great deal of 6 & M instruction takes place in the community,, it is the one aspec t of the total 
curriculum tbat is most visible to the general publi( . Fre(|uently, the () & M instructor has iho bpjfXKtunity 
to educate the generaJ public regarding the capabilities of visually handic apfXH) (K'rsons. tistal)lishing com- 
munity relationships through O & M instrucfion may dis|x»l the many myths that the gem^ral public often has 
about blindness and blind people: 

Some Perspectives for the Delivery of O A M Servicies 

School districts should employ qualified O & M Instructors; they should not use teachers of the visually 
handicapped or other school personnel in li^u of a qualified O & M instructor in the deliv||^y of orientation 
and mobility services. Although the O & M profession has experience rapid growth in the last several years 
in serving visually handicapped children in public school settings, there is still a great need for thes^ services 
throughout the country in all settings and geographical areas. 



Part VI 



SPECIAL POPULATIONS 



The following three papers deal wjlh |he needs of special groups within Ihe population described as visual^ 
handicapped. The first paper details th<^ needs of visu,illy handicapped infants and young children who must 
have appropriate eiirly intervention prograrps that will prepare them adequately for their future sch(x)ling. 
This paper was prepared by participants of thQ Vlllth International Seminar on Preschcjol Blind and Visually 
Impaired held March 31 through April 4, 1982 in S< ollsdalc, Ari/ona. The list of participants is induded at 
the end of the position pa^x^r. 

The sec6nd papeii stales the rights of visually h.mdu ajJiM-d t hiUlrcn who an- also gifted to a progratrt that 
will meet those educational needs a;^ well. This p.i|H't w^s adajiH-d konV#t' prt-jiart-d by Kalhryri I . I k-getnan 
for the 1981 Committee for the OfletJ llandi(a|i|MHl of (ho Ass<Kialion for tht- Cifinl, IheW^Vount il for 
Exceptional Children. • 

Recent changesjn Ihp population of children who have fxjih visual and hearing sensory losses ari' re<^uiring 
modifications in programming for them. The final paper included here details the right to an appropriate 
educational program extending into adulthood for this frequently overlooked group. 
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Programs for Visually Handicapped 
infants and Yoling Chiiditn ' 



"* , Abstract 

Programs for mfar^ts artd young childrer^ 9r^d their parents have long been a 
part of educational programs for the visually handicapped. Educational services 
for. infants and young children should include^ recognition of the imfiortance 
of the family; advifuatv support services; sen/ices and assistance that are con- 
sistent with the family's needs; early delivery of the services; individually 
designed programs; services of specialists when needed; coordination with 
medical services; and professional devvhpment for the staff. Specific com- 
petencies are needed by the service providers, the suppoH personnel, and the 
primary service provider. Preparation programs for these personnel should 
focus on the acquisition of know/edge and skills in working with\oung children 
and in working with children who have visual handicaps. 
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, t Programis for Visually Handicappeci I 
Infants and Young Children 

Written by participants of the Vlllth Interriational Seminar on Preschool blind and Visually Impaired, 
March 3 1 --April 4,1982, Scottsdale, Arizona, 

Practice, experience, research and the literature affirm the importance of the need for early intervention that 
will enhance the development of Infants and young children with visual impairments. Expert assistance through 
appropriate educational programs is especially critical In order to support the family, particularly the mother 
or primary care-giver. Servic08 for visually handicapped infants and young children; and their parents, should 
be available as soon as the impaimient Is recognized. This position paper outlines basic principles that must 
be addressed in the Implemenfation of early intervention education programs. Although in prevalence, blind/ 
visually handicapped children represent the smallest group among the "exceptional/* they have the most 
differentiated needs. Adequate services tor them and their parents must be provided in a society committed 
to the education and well being of all children. 

Developmental Needs 

Blind /visually handicapped infanta and young children have unique developmental needs. Vision Is the 
primary organizing and integrative sense for the sighted child;'the remaining senses, particularly the tactile 
and auditory, become most Irhportant for the child with a visual Impairment. These senses qan seldom be 
used optimally by the child to. organize and integrate his world unless specific training, particularly In the 
areas of symbolic opereitions and concept devefopment. Is introduced to maximize efficient utilization of all 
senses, Including residual vision: The child with residual vision requires 8p*ecif)c training and activities 
designed to promote optimal use of remaining vision. An intervention program that emphasizes the teaching 
of parents fo teach their child must be provided to facilitate this process of learning through all spurces of 
sensory input. I ' * 

The blind/visually handicapped child's orientation to the world around him ia different from that of the 
slghtecll child. This dramstlcally influences development In ail aren. including cognitive, affective, 
psychological, nliotor and exploratory learning, making early •Intervention, direct teaching/learning and 
provision of many and varied experiences mandatory. When a visual Impairment Is compounded by other 
handicaps, additional needs result that may require the attention of professionals with expertise In other 
areas. I^egardless^ of the extent and types of impairment(8). coordinated assistance from qualified 
profesilohal persons with knowledge of thi effeOts of a visual Impairment Is essential. 

< A visual impairment has an Immediate and lastm^i impact on the family. The psychological reaction 
experienced by; parents, brothers, sisters aM extended family members at the time of diagnosis cannot be 
over emphasized^ Prom the time flfte visual impairment is identified, the family ahd child should have available 
ongoing, individualized support ^nd services. A primary focus should be on the establishment and fostering 
of a continuous affectionate bond between parent ahd child. It is essential that all Involved parties worki 
tdgethertoward'the common goal of facilitating the child*»optlmal development 

. ■ ^ 

Recommended Practleei 

Blind and visually handiOapped infanta and young children have the same needs as all children. They are 
imore alike tnan different from other children. It (s the differences that must be addressed by specialized 
educational {programs. When vision Is impaired, learning Is often disorgahized and fragmented; all areas of 
development are affected and concepts are altered. The blind child has access to learning about the world 
only when the primary oare^givers consciously and consistently provide experiences that n^ake maximum 
use of all sensWVihannels. Systematic learning does not occur incidentally nor sf^ntaneously. 

Educatidhai services may be provided in the home, day schools, centers, residential schools, or in any 

combination of these settings. Regardless of the setting, effective inte(v0htion practices should Include: 

■ » 

1. recognition and acceptance of the family as the most Influential factor in the child's growth and 
development; - \ 



2. immediate information and support servioM deoioned to give comfort. aMurance and confidence geared 
Joward the development of effective parent-chlid interaction; 

3. Services and asolstarice that are frequent, ongolrig. and take into account the famiiy*8 valueit). needs and 
preferences . 

4. comprehensive services made availabie to children and families as soon as the visual Imj^iiiirment is 
recognized; ^ . , . 

5. services and programs Individually designed to meqt the global and specific needs of each chifd^V 

6. ihstruction and experience in ;tally life activities that will enhance the cognitive, social, affective and 
physical development of the chll^ 

7. services of specialists who are appropriately trained In the iducatlort of visually handicapped children and 
in the processes of assessment/ planning, evaluation and program placement; 

■ • • ■ \ 
a coordination with the medidiii community as a partner in the provision of cor^prehensive seirvlces for the . 

visually handicapped child; .. ^ ' 

9. ongoing inservice ancTprofesslonal development for all staff as well as parents. 

These principles apply to services for all blind and visually handicapped Infanta and young children. 
« Including those with additional Impairments. 

Competencies and Inunctions of Personnel ^ 

The development of visually handleapqed children Is a complex process the understanding of which 
demands a variety of special slcliis and knowledge on the part of professionals. In addition to thu specialized 
professional competencies of the numerous service providers, such as teachers of the vIsuaHy handicapped, 
orientation and mobility specialists, family counselors, speech therapists, social workers, phyalcal therapists, 
occupational therapists, medical and health care workers and others, additional competencies are needed to 
provide effective and efficient service to visually impaired infants, young children and their families. 

/ ^ • ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ^ ' ' 

Service Providers, All service providers for the child and family should have knowledge of normal infant 
and early childhood development including visual development. In addition, they should receive ongoing 
Inservice education on the following: 

r knowledge of the impact of a visual Impairment on early childhood development.^ 

' 1 ' 

2. knowledge and understanding of the impact of the etiology of the visual impairment on behavior and 
development; 

3. knowledge and understanding of the impact of a visual Impairment on the child, family, and social 
environment. ^ 

Support Personnel In addition to the above, support personnel should demonstrate the Ability to adapt their 
specialized training to meet the unique needs of th9 blind and visually handicapped Infants and young 
chllden. 

Primary Service Provider. The pMmary service provider should have thefoUowIng additional competen'* 
cies: ^ • . 

* 

1. skill and sensitivity in working with the parents through effectl\iie commanicatlon and the ability to share 
and exchange methods that will enhance the child's overall de^lopment: 

2. ability to assess functional vision and to plan affsotlve strategies for training visual efflclenoy; 

a.'abllity (6 adapt and use developmental assessment lnstrumer)ts designed for normal Children as well as 
. tr)08e specifically designed fonvlsually handicapped Infants and children: 

4. ability to identify tf^pecifio needs of the child and his/ her family, and to coordinate and Implement a ^ 
program to meet tM|uMech» utilizing support personnel and other community resources. 

ial^am 



Since many visuallrnandioapped .Infants And young ehlldren have additional handloapi, service 
personnel also need to hive an understanding of the Impact of combinations of handicaps on the children 
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and their developmant jn order to provide support andaselstance to parents which will assist them to better 
ufKlerstand^d accommodate for their children's specific needs^ ' . ^ 

' A^ldnionar^ proTessTonaTpeiTOner^ 
^eographlc.ethnlcapd economic communities. * ; 

ResponsllMHtles of Personnel PrepareUon Facilities . v | 



It is Imperative that individuals delloplno and implementing tralnl^ng progrsifnci include the following 
considerations for preparinji personnel to work with blind and visually lif^n^icappeid infants and young 
Children: 

General Personnel Preparation = . , ^ » . ^ 

1 . Training Options should be developed for all levels of personnel in(||tidlrid paraprpfe^sionals ahd volunteer v 
staff who are or will be working with visually jmpaired infants andVoung children;^ . " 

2. Generic introductory special education courses should lncli^<te:Specific components related to the bllcid 
and visually handicapped infant and young child. \ ^ 



^r 



Specific Personnel Preparation: For those providing direct services to blind 6fVid visually, handicitpped 
fants and young children, such as teachers and orientation and mobility specialists, personnel preparation 
rograms should Include: V i \ . 



1 . a minimum 6f one course in early development and..n[tethod8 for teaching the visually nahdicapped infant 
and young child; ' // . 

2. a minimum of on^ early childhood practicum piacem^nt; . 

3. exposure to all service delivery options lot; infants did young children through field vislts^^nd/or 
placements; ^ . ' 

4. provision for the ongoing professional develppment of certified or previously trained personnel through 
special 'semlnars, guest speakers, and specteflly designed courses. N . \. y 

Format, Personnel preparation facilities should develop outreach training opiions lricluding media and 
Independent study packages for individuals who banhot attend traditional classesvThese actlv(tie^ should be 
included in program planning: * 

1, cooperative arrangements between (Alleges/yriiversities and , direct service providerti so that thOr 
development and Implementation of the preparf tion program for all personnel becomes ,a cpppe|atlve, ; 
continuous and comprehensive effort; ' : • - 

2. program coordinators work with other disciplines (I.e. med icine, psycholo^^ 
occupa{ioniriand physTcattherapy|publlc heaMi^nd^otfl^^ 

visuajly handicapped Infants and yoiing chlldrj^re atlcrt^dssed at both the preserviceahd inservice leyel^'t 



for all support personnel. 
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Education of Gifted 
Visually Handicapped Cliildren 



Abstract 



Among the population of visually handicipped (Jv^ren ate some wh6 are also 
gifted. These tend to be unsen/ed or underservea^ifiedfvhaiUY handicapped 
children include those who display j high levels of performance in general 
intelligence, specific academic aptHqde, cr^dtivepr productive thinking- lekd- . 
ership, and the visual and pefformirjg arts. Cifted children who happen to be ' 
visually handicapped encountef (imblems In identification, curricular modi- 
fication, trained staff and supjport services, and psychological (leeds and coun- 
seling. Planning and implementinji a program requm^ cooperation between 
specialists in the areas of the' giUied iiind tf^v visually handicapped. Educational' 
placement may be in a ptogrm for vishally handicapped students^ a regular 
class, or a program, fair gHted'ituldents. Speci^f attentio mustbe giyeD to the 
. seleciion of personnel Ji^o v^illiwork, witH i\^e pupils. ^ 



v ) £ctMcation of Gifted 
Visually Handicapped Children 

v\ . Anne L Com 

; v \ . Univ0sity of Texasi at Austin 

Qpraldine Scholl 
; L/n/Vers/(y of Mfichigan 



, Qifted handicapped students have traditionally been tinderserved and interest in their education has only 
recently begun to surface. There have been historic patterns of discrimination affecting their lives and 
educational opportunities. ag:» underemployrrlent. Recenf legishation has spurred public interest in the 
handicapped and people feel an urgency to comply with mandated guidelines. The disabled have suddenly 
become a visible minority as accommodations in public buildings, signs and reserved parking spaces 
demonstrate their rigliti^. Strong advocaciy is needed, however, to heighten public sensitivity to the problems 
of disabled students who are also gifted. ^ - , « / 

Who are These Children? 

Qifted and talented children are those identified by professionally qualified persons who. by virtCke of 
outstanding abilities, are capable of high performance. These students require differentiated programs 
and/or Services beyond those normally provided by the regular school program. Qifted and talented students 
include demonstrated 0/ potentially superior abilities in areas of: 



• General intelligence 

• Specific academic aptitude 

• Creative or productive thinking 

• Leadership 

• The visual and performing arts 

• Any combination of the above 



Who are these children we call gifted/yisuairy handicapped? They may'be defined as gifted children who 
are also identified and eligible for services for the visually handicapped^ " ^ 

Special educational provisions must be made in order for these children to achieve their potential. To be 
adequately servejj. they need to be identified and provided with a well-planned, systematic education based 
on individual needs, abilities and disabilities. Education should do more than help gifted/visually 
handicapped ch ildren survive. An appropriate education requires the cultivation of the student's special gifts 
and talents, in addition to rjheeting unique needs as a visually handicapped person. 

Problems In ijlentlficatlon end Placement ' ^ 

/ ■ ■ . 

Children w^o must Intc^grate these two exceptionalities, their giftedness anU their visual handicap, need a 
prpgram that responds Jd their special needs in these four categories: 

• Identification / \ 

• Gurricular modifications ^ « ■ * 

• Traii^ed staff and support services 

• Psychological needs and counseling . 

While there is no one program or prototype suitable for gifted /visually handicapped pupils, all four areas 
should be considered in both program development and pupil placement. In the United States. Public Law 
94' 1 42 guar IFitees the education of handicapped children In the 'least restrictive en vironment." Mow can v^e 
identify these children and provide access to a challenging eqvironrnem? Theidentiflcation process must be 
keyed into proper placement tor the individual child. In soifne instances this may bea program for the visuaKy 
handlcdppeid^ a regular classroom: with support services or a special class for gifted students or another 



liellino for \hh h«ncllcapp«d with tupport from a 6p«olali9t In education of qlfletf 'studentsTTNfa pl^ceta muat 
consider not only the typee of placements 'avalliible b\it atoo maks recommendations on ar)proprlate 
currlcular adaptations, support servloiM and required learning aids* 

Jdentifyino giftedness in visually handicapped children Is a complicated process at bidst. Norms are not 
always welUestabllshed (OrXdapted editions of tests and much research is needed In this area* Barriers to 
assessiho true potential are caused by additional factors such as poor self •-concept or apathy pn the part of 
th^ child who has noi been exposed to a challenging environment, the TAG (Talented and Qifted) Committee 
on the Handicapped should Include a pel^son knowledgeable in gifted/ talented education. Tfil^inight aid. 
considerably In Identification and programming for gifted /handicapped children* Identftidatlon and 
placement shduld stress the development of appropriate goals and objectives forfeducatlonal programming 
and services needed to achieve thpse objectives and not solely def lclt-;orlented l£Ps (Individual Education 
Plans). 

Identification, assessment and programming must attend to strengths as well as weaknesses and carefully 
providQchildren with services in the least restrictive environment. Parents should be fully advlsed/cbnsuliled 
and informed concerning their child's total needs and learning requirements^ Approaches to parent concerns 
regarding educational placement need to^be dear and comprehensive. A .prlmary concern Is that children 
should not bepome dead**locked into a particular placement alteroatlve t^ecause of visual disability. They 
must receive appropriate instruction in a non-dlscrlminatory educational^stem. laany case, no matter what 
the placement, the child must be prepared to live In a non-handldappe^ non-segregated world In wM||^ 
his/her gifts and talents will be valued along with the non-handlpapped gifted. J^^K 

Improved Eduoatlonal Secvioes 

There is a gretft need for communication betweeh educators of the gifted and those concerned with the 
visually impaired. Ihii cooperation will benefit both groups by focusing on the full range of human 
development towards potential. By acknowledging special needs among the gifted/ visually handicapped, 
the level of Instruction lor all children will be stimulated. In addition, combined effbrts are needed to promote 
research and to encourage application of theory and innovative programs* 

Xhere must be appropriate training In both inservice and preservice courses for educators If they are to 
realize their obligations to students who are gifted and visually handicapped. There are specific ways to 
provide Improved educational services that apply to both the regular and special educator. Realistic teacher 
training programs should sjlress competency In the following areas: ' . 

• Knoyvledge of student abilities and disabilities and how these individual differences affect learning. 

• Competence In methods of disabiUty<^related skills development and compensation* " t 
' • Implications of vlsuaMmpairment for the identification process. 

«Adaptatlve Strategies for assessment and Interpretation of results. " " . 

• Adaptative strategies necessary for curricula modifications. 

• Proficient and judicious use of devices, aids, technological equlpnrrent. and other resources and support 
■ services. 

• Awareness of the psychological arid counseling needs of the gifted handicapped student. 

• Demonstrated attitudes of cooperation with educators of the gifted since tia^iwork Is a necessary part of 
educational services. 1 

• Careful atterftlon to the development of the students* social skills and relatlonsliAi^lth both normal and 
disabled peers. if^ 

• Good interpersonal relations with parents through providing Information, advisement and support to th^. 



• Realistic expectations In regard to both gifta and disabilities* 



A welNtrained teacher with adequate support services determines. lo agreat extent how sucoessfufly the 
gifted /visually handicapped child meets the challenges of a demanding enylrdhm^^ ^ 7 ^ ' 



. Expanding Horixoni . 

Beginning with early childhood* exposure to community learning experiences should be an integral part of 
the gffted/vJsually handicapped Child's educational program, Maximum efforts rpust be made to establish 
linkage between school and community and development of learning, alternatives which mainstream 
students fnto ohgdihg community-based programs. It is very important for gifted/visually handicapped 
studenta jio participate |h internships ari0 other community-based proieots so they will beable to relate, work 
and function with ease In the confimunlty and have the opportunity to siarve as a tutor or volunteer Public 
awareness and support are required since the speciarneeds of visually handicapped students must kje » 
assisted by financial and human resources from both the publ^ and private eector. These learning 
experiences provide exposure and exploratory opportunities not ordinarily available to disabled students. 
Qifted students who are visually handicapped must be given opportunities t<!if compete successfully not only 
in school and similar sittlggs but also in independent world-of- work situatiohs. Advocacy must be strong to 
solicit sponsorsand frtentors to bridge this gap which has been a chasm leaving many gifted individuals who 
are dibbled either unemployed or underemployed. There if a visible leadership of some gifted and 
tyandicipped persons who have been advocating for the civil rights of handicapped children. These leaders 
in liaison with parents and educators can affect how and to whatextent society responds to gifted children 
with disabilities. These children need assistanc^from ail qij^rtersif they are to enter adulthood as secure and 
valued individuals who haye the potential to ma^e significant contributions to society. ^ 

NOTE: This position paper was adapted from one prepared by Kathryn T Hegernan tor the 1981 Committee 
lorjhe QHted Handicapped ot the Association tor the Qitted, Council for Exceptional Children. 
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Services for Deaf-BHnd Children aiid Youtli: 
Coming of Age? , \ 

Abstract , . \ 

Educational programs (or children who have both visual and hfiaring impair- 
ments are undergoing changes because the current groups are a more multiply 
handicapped population than those prior to the rubella epidemic of ?964-- 
/965. Because of the hw incidence of this if)opulation, federal kssistance^ 
continues to he necessary* Early intervention is essential. Problem areks include 
lack of i onsistenyy ^mong states in the definition: insufficient ft/nd/i^g; need 
for ( urricularK hanges UH ausv of the changing population; need for a var/ed 
staff qualifivcl to miHH thp varied nei'ds of the children; and need for tifcilities 
thJt w/// prepare pupik for ultimate placement in the community, Jhifre is a 
particular need for cominumcation and coordination of efforts betwel^n the 
teachers of school-age children and the trainers of adults: ' 
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Coming of Ape? 
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Introduction 



*> . 

Prior to the rubellA epidemic pf 1 964-- 1965, the number of newborn deaf^blind infants was Estimated to 
be 140 per year. During the epidemic this number rose to an estimated 2,0tS0 per year. More recently, the 
number of deaf-blind children identified annually whose condKijin is due to genetic anomalies, congenital 
malformations, and infectious disease. remains at •n)proxlmalely aPOO. Advance?; in medical science-, while 
reducing infant mortality, have contributed to an upsurge in muUipM)irth defects including deaf/bliridness. 

Although the pre-rubella group of deaf-blind children could generafW IwdescribtxJ as InteHectually normal 
but communicatively delayed, this cannot be said of the population a%ctc*d by rubella. The; rubella virus 
caused additional handicapping conditions such as mental retardation, phWal abnormalities, and emotional 
disturbance. In fact, the multiplicity and severity of the handicaps made th^iquestion of primary disablMtyna 
moot point except for mandated classification purposes. It became apparent that the presence of these 
additional problems did not merely add to the individual's problems, they multipjiecj them. Accordingly, the 
few programs developed for the pre-epidemic population wer^^ not equipped to program adequately foY the 
multiply handicapped rubella children, but they did serve as the foundation fqr the emerging programs of 
the late 1960's and early 1970's. x 

The epidemic of 19^4 highlighted the lack of facilities, manpower, and expertise to meet the needs' of 
these children. Enacjment of Public Laws 90-247, F^art C, amending Title yi of the Elementary and Secondary' 
Ed4Cation Act in 1968 and 94-142, the Education for All Handicapped Children Act in 1975 provided the 
financial impetus for the growth of programs to fill those voids. Now, almost tWQ decades later, the first deaf- 
'blind children of that epidemic are reaching adulthood.' ^ * 

Sinplarly, the time has come for programs for the deaf-blind to reach maturity by (a) evaluating ihemselves 
with a critical eye toward improvement; (b) establishing a sustaining source of local funding in spite of 
continued, although reduced, federal support; (c) developing staffing patterns reflective of student nc»eds 
rather than agency tradition; (d) developing c urricular offerings reflective of student ncHxIs rather that staff 
training and background; and (e) developing further awareness of the education ncnnled by deaf-blind ( hildren 
to survive; let alone succeed as adults. With these challenges in mind, it is time to move forward by solidifying 
existing programs (implementing change where necessary) and creating new opjKirtunities where deficiencies 
currently exist. 

Solidifying Current Practice 

There are currently several aspects of services to deaf-blind children and youth tbat are noteworthy and 
warrant continuation, among them the federal role iind early intervention. t 

The Fedei^al Role 

Low incidence figures for deaf-blind children in the general population make research, staff development, 
and regional coordination extremely difficult. The role of the federal government in fiscal and programmatic 
leadership must be, maintained to insufe coordination of the life plan for deaf-blind people. 

Therefore, the f^leral government should continue to broaden its role in determir^ing the si2e and char- 
acteristics of thp deaf-blind population, in fiscal planning, and in the appropriation of funds. 

Early Intervention ' , • / 

Efforts of selected stales to provide early interverltion and infant stimulation mustbe strongly reinforct*d 
and those efforts expanded throughout the country. An infant born with biologic^ deficits such as deafness or 
blindness or a combination thereof assumes a rl|»k of developmental attrition equal to or grealv^ than the 
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biologic insult. Intervention programs'fpr deaf-blind infants can be fully effective only as a component of a 
broadrbased service delivery systen). The elements ih this network should include early detection, medical 
'diagnosis with treatment, infant stimulatipn, and parent and 'family counseling and education. Therefore, 
enacting legislation ^ all the states (hat mandates services to deafrblind infants an<j youth from birth is 
essential as an adjunct to the federal irtipetus. — 

... ■ 'C., ' . ■ 

Implementing change 

• . * * 

The last 20 years have seen the development of a myriad of practices. Many of thgse greW rapidly out of 
past practices with the pre-rubella deaf-blind population found primarily in residenTlSl facilities for the blind. 
In many cases, recent findings have shown the need for change, or in some cases total abandonment of such 
practices. One area that does hot r^uire change. but needs uniformity is the area of definj^n. 

Definition 

Deaf-blind children are defined by Public Law 91-230, Title VI, Part C, Section 622, as . . children 
who have auditoiY and visual handicaps, the combination of which causes such severe communication and 
other developmental and educational problems that they cannot properly be accommodated in special 
education programs solely for the bearing handicapped child or for (he visually handicapped." 

The Yariations in definition among states cause problems/ when students chanf^e prpgrams. Universal 
acceptance of the federal definition would not guarantee similarity or agreement since there remains some 
subjectivity within the definition; but it would give consistency to the tepm "deaf-blind" based on the provision . 
of both vision and bearing services to an individual who has both impairments. . ^ 

State/Local FuridiniC * « 

Appropriate levels of state ahd local funds must be available to support programs for deaf-blind students. 
This should not be taken to indicate the' need for locally based programming. In fact, a number of stat^ have 
good reasons forjiot providinjg local peiblic school programs. Such factors 'as the rural character of the state, 
small numbers Qf deaf'blind , (children, existence of high quality private programs, and scarcity of qualified 
teachers adversely affect the capability pf local public scljtx)! programs to provlde."high quality programs. . 

However, public schools do have the one factor that deaf-blind education needs: steady, secure financial 
support. Programs relying on federal grants are shakey, a* best. Future programs for the deaf-blind population 
need the solid Base provided by local, tax-supported funding. * " . ' 

States should encourage and assist local educational agencies in the development of interdistrict agree- 

«ents, cross-county cooperatives, and regional centers where individual districts cannot meet the oeeds of 
is low-incidence group of children. ^ * 

Curriculum \ ^ 

During Ihe p.isl dec ad(;, cucricula have bc>gun t() moveirt)m the traditional academically oriented programs 
to mcKJels that focus on developing necessary comp<'nsci|ory skills, This irerid must be continued and inten- 
sified; and facilities should reflect this move toward ini reajed emphays on total life skills instruction, including 
the areas of eating, toileting, dref^sing, mobility, and safety^ 

At the same time^ it must be recognized that within the deaf-blind population there exists a wide range 
of needs u)vering a broad spectrum of curriculum areas. A continuum of sefvlces must be available tp 
guarantee the appropriateness of progframpfiing for each deaf-blind child. 

The focus on the development of language ^nd communication skills must be intensified for that portio«i 
of the deaf-blind population whose intellectual level indicates that ^the sensory impairments are, in fact, the 
primary disability. 

The more intensive prevocational and vocational experience for deaf-blind youth mu|| be prompted If 
successful transition from the school setting to the work setting is to be achieved. ^ 

These recommendation* are important and essential in their own right, but they take on even greater 
^ signifiCj^nce when their effect on staff and facihties is understood. 

^tterns . ^ • 

A^ft^ic ular changes continue to be based more on student need, so also must the staffing patterns. Thp 
physWthoraf)ist, (k< upational therapist, mobility specialist, rehabilitation instructor, Ir^terpreter, and com* 
municiWJn s|H?cialiM now become essential components oflhe educational teanj for many deaf-blind cnildren. 
The staff exrwrienccMJ in sensory stimulation, motor integration, and total communication techniques become 
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essential to cilirrying out curricula and implementing sludenls' individualized education programs. These 
services tan no longer be viewed as ancillary to much of the deaf-blind population who have rwultiple and 
severe disaWlities. For those professionals trained in triadltional programs for deaf or blind < hildron, there 
exists Ihe hefd for extensive retraining and refocusing, Continuing t»ducation and practica in the area of de^t^ 
blind, and/or severely multihandicapped are essential as they modify the existing skills to \hv clianging nefils 
of the popuUtipn, • . , 

I . . - - / . - - ' . , . 

Facilities . 

Most existing facilities are ^ither too spacious and sprawling, making even limited independence imprac- 
tical, or too small' and segregated, making integration impossible. The development of /facilities providing 
the necessary instructional areas and degree of safety and including the availability of integration both into 
the community and with ^jpmmunijy need to be developcni. Therefore, materials and facilities should reflect 
the increased need for instruction in independent living skills^nd prevcK ational education. Increased amounts 
of instruction should t^ke place in apartment-like settings or myites appropriately designed for work activity, 
working, and/or production capabilities* * • 

Finally, those responsible for services to the deaf-blind children and youth of this country must recognize 
that; although they should be viewed as a discfete disability grouj^ requiring protection in school code and 
state regulations, they are individuals who have within this extremely heterogeneous group varying needs 
requiring ^vdried solutions. ' 

Creating N6w Opportunities . ' ^ 

• '■. ' . 

>■ 

' The following are Challenges that remain in edJc.Uing deaf-blind youth: 

^ Development of strong cooperative ties between teachers of deaf*blind youth and trainers of deaf-blirid 
adults. . . ' 

• Development of Subsidized training programs aimed at producing specialized personnel equipped to' 
work with high-uJnctioning deaf-blind clients, with skill in manuaf communrication being a required 
part of staff preparation. ' 

• Expansion of current training programs for deaf-blind students to include the needs of thosg who are 
severely mentally retarded. 

• Expansion of current teacher training pro|5rams for teachers of severely mentally retarded children to 
include the needs of severely multiply impaired deaf-blind students. 

• Development of diversified staffing patterns working toward total life"Mucalion and community inter- 
action for deafcblind youth. Special emphasis should be placed on developing prevocational and'tran- 
sitional prott:ams preparing for entrance'into a range of adult servir^s. Movement, from levels of dependent 

. functioningio independent functioning, not necessarily gainfi/l employ niept, should be an acceptable 
prQgramgoal. - \v ' ' 

• Development of programs emphasizing appropriate recreation and leisure activities. Special emphasis 
on helping high-functioning deafrbljnd students to be integrated within existing corfimunity-based rec- 
reation programs should be encouraged;, , , 

• Increase in the integration of deaf^blinitfr^^hildren into community-based programming through the use 
of Interpreters. v. • 

• Coordination of services for deaf-blind persons at. the decision-maMng levels wUhin the hierarchy of 
, social services. " ^' * ' ^ 

• Development of standardized auditory and visual assessment procedures for deaf-blind students as part 
4 of the work of an interdisciplinary team. . t 

Introduction and intensification of support services for families. of deaf-blind chijdren as they relate to 
^insti^udi^ ^ 

• Dev^lopnjent of close ties, with parent organizations and, use of their skills in the total educaticVnal 

^ process. . ^ . ' 

■•■ ■ . ' 

It remains to be seen whetfier educators of deaf^^blind studeif^t^t^n take the information gleancnJ^oyer the 
past 20 years and mold it into a blueprint for the future. The childreSn have||rown up, and the results of their 
education soon wiN'be clear. These results should prpvide clearer indications of the changes neede(J to insure 
appropriate quality programs for deaf-blinjil^ (children in t^^^ 
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Parents must be considered an integral pari of the educational process. The fol lowing paper describes the 
partnership role of parents and teachers working coofx?ratively in the educational program, 

■ $ '■ » - ' 

Resources « , . , - 

' V ' • 

Brennarr, M. (I9ff2). Show me how: A manual forparvim of prvschool visually impairvd i hildrvn. New York: 

American Foundation for the Blind. »^ 

Ferrell, K. A. (1984).' Parenting preschoolers: Suf(gvsiions ^or raising young blind and visually impaired 
. children. New York: American Foundation for the Blind. 

Kroth/R. L. (1975). Commun/cat/ng wit/j parents of vjjfeptional children, Denver: Love Publishing Co. 

, Scott, E. P., Jan, J. E.,^ Freeman, R. D. (1977). Can't your cpild se{'f Baltimore: University Park Press. 

Seligman, M. (1979;. Strategies for helping parents of vxceptional children: A guide for teachers. New York: 
The Free Press. 



Pai^ent/Educator Cooperative Efforts 
in Educatipn of the Visually Handicapped 



Abstract 

Diroi t involvvmvnl oH parents in tha* vducation of their handid^pped children 
^/»Hs b{vn demonstrated to result in greater gains for the childrekjjf make this 
par(hership effec tive, teacheVS must be comrnitted to working with parents, 
Parents ar)d teachers need to appr^oach 91^ relationsmp With mutual trvst, 
recognition, and respect for each other's roles and responsibilities; recognition ' 
of the individual needs of the child; willingness to compromise and listen to 
each other's point of view; and recognition ofjhe valqe of a positive approach 
toward the child. To be successful, the parent/educat6r partnership should be 
mutually coopera^ve, supportive, and nurturing. 
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i Recent research findings have substantiated ^at teachers of handicapped children have known for years 
based oh clinical experiences - direct involvement of parents in the education of their children results in 
significantly greater gains for the handicapped child. The Division for the Visually Handicapped of the 
Council for Exceptional Children affirms the need for the cooperative efforts of. parents, children and 
teachers. T6 establish such partnerships, teachers must be committed to working with parents In 
arrangements where each party has distinct roles andlre^ponslbilltles, and In which both are willing to exerta 
.1Q0%-ettorttabring about an ejiylronment conducive to optimal functioning of visually handicapped chMdren. 

In order to. facilitate this partnership, teachers and parents of visually handicapped children should 
approach the Relationship with: " ^ 



• Recognition of the permanence of parenthood and the bur'dens and expectations it irf^poses 

• Recognition of the various roles parents must play including those of nurturer, ieacher, advopate, case 
manager,and|i realization that these roles cannot be assumed easily or without preparation due to the 
structure anb complexity of today*s jBduCational laws 

• Insight into the right to dijSlIke the dieabllity and/or ItsTnanifestations, buTwith a need for acceptance of the 
child as an individual 

• Realization that teacher%and parents are not in competition for the love or attention of children 

• Insight into the needs of visually handicapped children without irrational expectatloff ^q r fears 

• EQ[ipathy for and ouUeach to all parents of visually handicapped children including efforts to establish 
active parent support groups v 

• Commitment fo educate the public abpiit the characteristics anti needs of visually handicapped children so 
that similarities as well as differences In relation to nbrmally sighted peers may be accepted 

• Realization that parents €lt)6 teachers have the^^d to Interact according to their Own personal styles, 
idiosyncracies and desires 4i ' \ 

• Mutual trust and cooperative effort ; ' % 



• Willingness tO commurticate and honestly discuss situations, particularly when there is a dilagreernenfor a 
lack of understanding 

4 Realization that; If differences of opinion occur, thos^ differences should be directly addressed by the 
persons involved rather than with anyone else ' 



• Recognitioff that parents are their children's first and most important teachers 

• Assumptlori that parents know their child better than anyone else 




• Mutual recognition of each party's Individuality and expertise 



• Understanding of the necessity for an open and honest relationship 



•Reciprocity m sharing Information , S . 

•Openness to suggestions 

• Knowielge about and utilization of aii available services and resources 

• Ability to make decisions based on the best information and advice currenlly available* and reluctance lo 
piQce blame for mistakes on ar)y one party « v\ I 

• Awareness thai (he btsst Interests of the child always override all other considerations 

• Recognition thai a positive approach Is Important when working with children 

• Reciprocity of pareni/chlld/teacher efforts to uhnierstand behavior and behavior change 

• Willingness to reinforce each other's Instructional efforts for the sake of ihe child's laming continuity and 
achievement ^ . 

Awareness of children'^ strengths, and enjbymeni of (heir progress . 

• Abiliiy lo help visually handicapped children develop and maintain self-esteem 

• Undersianding when making decisions thai considerailon must be given to the (act that visually 
handicapped children wilj grow into visually handicapped adults 

• Concern ((>r child abuse, boi^ menial ^d physical, imposed at home or In school, and an agreement to seek 
help from appropriale sources if needed 

• Recogniiion and apprecialion of the needB of family grtembers of the visually handicapped child so efforts 
can be made lo balance ihe energy and commiimeni of servicestp meet the needs of all family memberi 



vicestp I 
dimghts 



^•Commitment to legislative action for advocacy of educatlon4mghts of visually handicapped children 

• Organised efforts to bring parents of visually handicapped children together to share experiences and learn 
from eaqh other , ' • • 

For an educaiional program lo be mosi effecllve, Ihe pareni/educator partnership should he mutually 
cooperaiive and suppbriivej il should have an impaci beyond the immediate circle of individual participanis 
working wilh Ihe child. When actively nurtured and developed, this parinershjpBtimulates and nurtures to Ihe 
maximum exieni possible Ihe growth and ddVelopmeni of th^ child with a visual impairment and facilitates the 
child's unique conlribulion to family and uljimately lo socieiy at large. 



Professional Agencies and Organizations 

/ .. " • • • . 



America*n Foundation for the Blind 

IS West. 16th Street . . • * 

New York NY lOOn . ^ 

Provides information to professionals, parents, and the general public about blindness and visual impairments; 
publishes books and pamphlets; catalog avifilable on ri»quest; publishes the fournal of Vinual lmf)airment and 
Blindness, 



American Printing Hous^ for the Blind 

raw Frankfort Street « - 
Louisville KY 40266 >\ 

t 

Publishes and distribute^ textbooks and other materials, aids, and appliances for schooUage pupils in braille; 
recorded, and large-type form, ^ , 

Assbciatioh for Education and Rehabiliuition ' 
of the Blind and Visually Impair^ ^ 

^06 N. Washington Street • 

Alexandria VA 22314 ^ ' , , 

A professional organij^ration for educators and Rehabilitation workers in the field of work for the blind and 
visually handicapped. ' ^ • 

The Council for Exceptional Children 

Division for the Visually Handicapped , ' 

1920 Association Drive . 

•Reston VA 22091 o j 

A professional organization wji|h a major fc^cus on all types of exceptional children; publishes the journals 
Exceptional Children anii TEACHING Ex,ceplional Children as well as b(K)ks dnd other public<1tions;, the 
Division for the Visually Handicapped is one of its divisions devoted to a particular type of handicapped 
child. I ^ . 

' • V ■ ' • 

National Society to Prevent Blindness'^ 

79 Madison Avenje >l ' 
New YoVkNY 10016 ^ 

An inforrpation agency with a major focus on preventior) and medical aspects of visual impairment; published 
books, periodicals, films, and audio-visuals; catalog'3v^^lable orl r^uest; publishes quarterly journal, Sight- 
5av;ng. 
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